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The Convention City 


By Belle M. Laupheimer and Esther Van Leer Katy 


Mount Vernon Square. 
right. 


Washington Monument to the 
Mount Vernon M. E. Church to left 
ALTIMORE, widely known as the Convention 
City, opens wide its hospitable doors to the 
International Kindergarten Union, May 19 to 23. 
Baltimore the name of ‘Convention 
City’”’ because here was held the first national con- 
vention for president, which nominated Andrew 
Jackson in 1831, and here seven presidents have 
since been nominated, the last being Woodrow 
Wilson. He was nominated at the Fifth Regiment 


deserves 


Battle Monument. 


Federal Hill Park 


Armory, which is one of the largest convention halls 
in the country, having a seating capacity of over 
twenty thousand. It was here that President Wilson 
made his famous speech, ‘‘Force, force to the utmost, 
force without stint or limit.”’ 

Baltimore is also celebrated as ‘““The Monumental 
City.’’ One reason is the many statues and monu- 
ments adorning the parks and squares. Among the 
most beautiful are the two monuments erected to the 
memory of the Confederate and Union soldiers and 
sailors, in Mt. Royal Terrace. Other heroes com- 
memorated are Wallace, Columbus, and Chief Justice 
Taney, the great Maryland:statesman. However, 
Baltimore’s real claim to the title of the Monumental 
City is based upon the fact that she was the first to 
erect a monument to George Washington. The 
corner stone was laid July 4, 1815, and the classic 
shaft now stands, two hundred feet high, in Mt. 
Vernon Square, where, among other beautiful pieces 
of statuary, are the bronze lions by Barye. 

Around Mt. Vernon Square hums the musical and 


art life of our city. On the southeast corner is the 


Armistead Monument. 


Court House Plaza 
House to the left 


Court 
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The First Locomotive 
Courtesy of Baltimore News 


Peabody Institute, one of the leading conservatories 
of music in America. The Peabody has weekly 
artists’ recitals, bringing here the most eminent 
artists. Here is housed also a 
books, statuary, and American paintings. 


collection of rare 
Balti- 
more, as a municipality, has given great impetus to 
music, as it was the first city to have a municipal 
band, a municipal anthem, and municipal symphony 
orchestra. In connection with the municipal band, 
out-of-door community “‘sings’’ are held, as many as 
fifty thousand having attended a single concert. 
Directly across from the Peabody Institute is Wal- 
ter’s Art Gallery, one of the finest private collections 
inthe country. The gallery is the replica of a Floren- 
tine marble palace and contains a collection of early 


Italian and modern French paintings, also rare 


Walter’s Art Gallery 


Courtesy of Baltimore News 


Chinese and Japanese bronzes, ivory carvings, 
enamels, porcelains, and sculpture. 

Another of Baltimore’s soubriquets is “The Pio- 
neer City.’’ Besides the other “‘firsts’’ already 
mentioned, the first to have a national presidential 
convention, the first to erect a monument to George 
Washington, Baltimore was the receiving station 
for the world’s first telegram, May 24, 1844, ‘““What 
hath God wrought.’”” The message came from the 
capitol at Washington, and was received at Mt. 
Claire station, the oldest railroad station in the 
world. This brings us to the next “‘first,”’ the first 
locomotive built in America ran from Baltimore to 
Ellicott Mills. Charles Carroll of Carrollton, last 
surviving signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
turned the first shovelful of earth of what is now the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, July 4, 1828. 

In Baltimore is the first public building in Amer- 
ica to be lighted with gas. Rembrandt Peale, a 
distinguished Maryland artist, naturalist, and tech- 
nologist, founded the first gas company in this 
country in 1816. His museum was used to demon- 
strate the superior quality of the new illuminant 
‘“‘twenty times brighter than oil.’’ Peale’s museum 
is an annex to the City Hall. 

A Baltimore invention revolutionized the printing 
industry of the world. Ottmar Mergenthaler, land- 
ing in Baltimore as an immigrant, manufactured his 
first linotype machine in 1886 and lived to see his 
name take rank with Gutenberg. 

Baltimore has so much of interest that we, at 
home, take as a matter of course, and so much of 
importance that we have failed to impress on the 
outside world, that it takes outsiders sometimes to 
bring us to a realization of our own characteristics, 
and how different they may be from the character- 
istics of other cities. Baltimore is unique in that 
here meet and mingle the qualities of the North and 
South. Here you will find the hospitality and neigh- 
borliness of the South and the metropolitan air of the 
North. Baltimore’s immense modern growth makes 
it one of the most important ports on the Atlantic 
seaboard. Mr. Charles M. Schwab is now executing 
plans for making the shipbuilding plant in Baltimore 
the largest unit of the great Bethlehem Steel Corpo- 
ration. Today the Bethlehem Steel Corporation is a 
larger builder of ships and ordnance than the Krupps. 
There are nearly three thousand manufacturing con- 
cerns in the city, and our retail shops are sure to 
attract the purchaser. One of the noteworthy 
features of our city is our many markets with their 
regular semi-weekly patrons. 
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Johns Hopkins Hospital 


The Fifth Regiment Armory 


ory of Music Howard and Lexington Stre 
Courtesy of Baltimore News 
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a — Scene on the Eastern Shore 
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The Municipal Recreation Pier 
Courtesy of Baltimore News 


Typical of the Baltimore markets are the stalls 
selling the famous Maryland oysters and diamond- 
back terrapin. The beautiful flower displays with 
their riot of color delight the eye of all who pass 
Lexington, Belair, Richmond, and Camden markets. 

Baltimore’s population, like Chicago’s, finds re- 
lief from summer heat in delightful excursions on the 
surrounding waters. There are daily sailings down 
the Chesapeake Bay to Annapolis where the United 
States Naval Academy is located, and also to the 
quaint little towns of the eastern shore. Such trips 
are being planned for the visitors as well as a journey 
to Washington, which is only an hour’s ride from 
Baltimore. We hope to take a trip down the 
Patapsco river and show our visitors Fort McHenry. 
It was in the war of 1812 during the bombardment of 
Fort McHenry that Francis Scott Key, a Maryland 


The Tomb of Edgar Allen Poe in Westminster Churchyard 
Courtesy"of Baltimore. News 


lawyer, prisoner on a British man-of-war, wrote his 
immortal song. The Star-Spangled Banner “‘still 
waves” from a tall mast on the identical spot from 
which it sent out courage and inspiration to Francis 
Scott Key. Fort McHenry was turned over to the 
city for a municipal park, but after war was declared 
was taken back for use as a government hospital. 
Wonderful work is now being done in rehabilitation 
and re-education of the wounded soldiers. 

Another one of our historic landmarks is Edgar 
Allen Poe’s tomb. Poe’s tomb, which is in an old 
Westminster churchyard, is in easy walking distance 
of down-town Baltimore. The Washington monu- 
ment, the old shot tower, and Peale’s-museum are 


Fort McHenry 
Courtesy of Baltimore News 


also easily accessible. * Poe lived in Baltimore during 
the most productive period of his life, and some of his 
most successful poems were written here. 

The parks of Baltimore are one of her greatest 
sources of pride, and they have a national reputa- 
tion. Druid Hill Park, in the northwest section, 
contains seven hundred acres and is famous for its 
natural beauty. It affords many attractions for the 
children in the form of playgrounds, baseball dia- 
monds, tennis courts, and a lake upon which they 
can row or skate. Also here are to be found a duck 
pond, a zoological department, and a_ botanical 
garden. It is in this park each year that the kin- 
dergarten children of Baltimore hold their play 
festival. 

Patterson Park, in the eastern section of the city, 
contains seventy-six acres of land. From any part 
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of the grounds a magnificent view can be obtained 
of the harbor, Chesapeake Bay, and the neighboring 
counties. Here is a swimming pool three city blocks 
long, and well equipped playgrounds. 

There are a number of other parks. Among 
them might be mentioned Carroll Park, which is a 
carefully preserved colonial estate, and Clifton Park, 
the former estate of the late Johns Hopkins. 

Besides the recreation afforded by the parks, 
Baltimore has a spacious Municipal Recreation Pier. 
Located at the foot of Broadway, it extends out into 
the Patapsco River. Here are provided amusements 
for young and old; dances, concerts, gymnasiums, 
skating rink, a children’s library, and a playground 
are some of its features. The Pier is five hundred 
feet long and one hundred feet wide, and cost one 
million dollars to construct. 

Baltimore is the home of the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, the oldest and most venerable in the 
United States—a stately building situated in the 
very heart of the city upon the historic site of 
Rochambeau’s camp. The First Unitarian Church 
is also a very beautiful structure. 

If Baltimore had given nothing else to the world 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital would place her con- 
spicuously ‘‘on the map.’ It occupies four large 
city blocks, with real estate and endowments valued 
at nearly ten million dollars. The fame of the in- 
stitution, and its great surgeons and physicians, 
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The Roman Catholic Cathedral 
Courtesy of Baltimore News 


attract prominent patients from every civilized 
country. When the United States entered the war, 
the Hopkins Unit, with three hundred doctors, 
nurses, and attendants, was one of the first to sail. 

As it is impossible to more than touch upon Bal- 
timore as a medical and educational center, the work 
of Goucher College, Johns Hopkins University, and 
the other schools, colleges, and libraries will be taken 
up in a succeeding article. 
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It is Good for Children 
To work under kindly and inteffigent direction, with their feet in the soil, their heads in the 


sunshine, and their lungs filled with good fresh air; 


To work till they are tired and hungry, and can eat heartily and sleep soundly; 
To work with Nature and become familiar with Nature’s phenomena and laws as they can- 


not from any set lessons in school; 


To work at tasks that cannot be finished in an hour, or a day, or a week, but which must 
continue through weeks and months and years, with a reward only for those who hold out faith- 


fully to the end; 


To form the habits of endurance to which such work must lead; 
To work at something in which the relations of cause and effect are so evident as they are 


in the cultivation and growth of crops; 


To work at problems the results of which are not wholly subjective, and in which their degree 
of success or failure is written more plainly and certainly than by per cent marks in the teachers’ 


record books; 


To know the mystic joy of work in co-operation with the illimitable and unchanging forces 


of Nature; 


To come to learn the fundamental principle of morality that every person must contribute 
to his own support, and by labor of head or hand or heart pay in equal exchange at least for 


what he consumes. 


P. P. CLAXTON, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
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The Educational Value of Toys and Pets’ 


By Clara Owsley Wilson 


III 
Dollis 


os producing the bare necessities of life 
' and making the crude implements by which 
these could be obtained more easily, dolls were the 
first tangible objects on which man exercised his 
handicraft. Thousands of years ago, under the 
early Egyptian dynasties along the upper Nile, baby 
hands were folded to rest—and today we find still 
in their grasp tiny dolls of baked clay. As an evi- 
dence that these images were not idols, was the dis- 
covery of dolls in the tombs of the Catacombs of St. 
Agnes, Rome, where the early Christians lived their 
lives in secret and were buried in the rites of a faith 
that abhorred idols.” 

Dr. Gustav Schlegel tells of the origin of dolls in 
France. An Italian peddler brought with him wooden 
images of ninety-six empresses and other celebrated 
women of the Roman Empire. He exhibited them 
everywhere and at last was called to court to amuse 
the king. The exhibition resulted in a sale of one 
of the statues. The king’s example was soon followed 
and every nobleman bought a statue, this soon re- 
sulting in the purchase of these figures as dolls or 
playthings for children. 

Dolls were known in Asia Minor, and were 
common both in Greece and Rome; Persius mentions 
that girls vowed them to Venus when they were 
married. They were in use among the Arabs at the 
time of Mahomet, and the prophets’ nine-year-old 
wife Ayesha is said to have induced him to join her 
in her doll play. 

Dolls are extremely common in Africa. There 
seem to be forms peculiar to different regions, such 
as flat, spade-shaped figures on the Gold Coast. 
Among the Wasaramo the girls carry from the age 
of puberty till the birth of their first child an object 
indistinguishable from the ordinary doll, which 
probably has a magical significance. The same may 
be said of the Australian figurines; others, made of 
cane, are undoubtedly children’s dolls; excellently 
moulded wax figures are also found. 

The doll, as an article to play with, was imported 
into Japan by the Dutch. The Japanese girls now 
celebrate the ‘‘Feast of the Dolls’’ on the third day 


* Begun in February. 


of the third month, and it is the greatest event of the 
entire year. The beautifully dressed dolls are ex- 
hibited on this occasion and the girls mimic the 
whole round of Japanese female life. Every re- 
spectable family has a number of these dolls, which 
accumulate from generation to generation. When 
a daughter is born, a pair of these beautifully dressed 
images is purchased for her. She plays with them 
until grown and then takes them to her own home to 
give to her children. 

Among some of the Indian tribes the dolls are 
images and idols of religious significance but with 
many they are purely girls’ toys. The dolls repre- 
sent both sexes but are used only by the girls. The 
mothers show great skill in making and dressing 
them. Eskimo dolls are made in the same way by 
all tribes, a wooden body being clothed with scraps 
of deerskin cut in the same way as the clothing of 
men. The Indians and Eskimos of today are not 
far behind their more highly civilized neighbors in 
the handicraft of making and dressing dolls, for it is 
universal among savage and civilized peoples. 

Few crafts have undergone more rapid changes in 
the past ten years than the commercialized art of 
doll manufacture. We find today dolls of every 
conceivable variety but made with more considera- 
tion to beauty, human likeness, and durability. 
The realism of the modern baby doll can be traced 
to a lady in Munich who used the children of the 
peasants as her models in doll manufacture. She was 
an artist with a genuine love of children. Her 
products were purchased for the royal children and 
her success was assured. 

Dolls have long been one of the chief toys of 
children and are always everywhere inseparable from 
child life. Nothing opens up the child’s soul more 
completely to the student of children than doll play, 
yet few have made this a study. Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall and A. Caswell Ellis have furnished excellent 
material on this subject in A Study of Dolls printed 
first in the Pedagogical Seminary, December, 1896. 

An investigation was made in Lincoln, Neb., on 
the subject of children’s playthings similar to the 
investigation made of pets. Parents of kindergarten 


children were asked to report and the material is 
the result of their observations and their result of 
Other returns are rem- 


questioning the children. 
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iniscences of adults, university and college students, 
and parents. 

The strength of the doll instinct is plainly shown 
in these returns. Of the 203 kindergarten girls re- 
porting, all but 7 have dolls and 141 give the doll as 
one of their favorite toys. Among adults, 162 wo- 
men reported on this subject and 128 recall a doll 
as the favorite toy of their childhood. 

Many preferred cruder material as a substitute 
for real dolls. The following are from adult reports: 


“I preferred my father’s boot to a doll because 
it would stand up. Later, about seven, I began to 
play with a long well bucket. My own dresses 
would fit it and’I spent a great deal of time dressing 
and undressing it. I made dolls out of young corn 
so I could have the silk for hair.” 

“| preferred dressing up sticks, though I had 
many dolls. The first sticks which I made into 
people were some canes. Later I used sticks six or 
seven inches in length. As I grew older my family 
decreased until there was only one and it had a large 
place in my heart. I used to snatch time from my 
household tasks to play with my stick boy.”’ 

““My greatest delight was when the mother of my 
chum dressed up a pillow for a baby.” 


Kittens and puppies are frequently dressed up as 
dolls. Some other substitutes used by children are 
bottles, flowers, shawls, clothespins, brooms, um- 
brellas, button hooks, keys, newspapers, clay pipes, 
chairs and stools, ninepins, squashes, potatoes, and 
other vegetables, spoons, and toothpicks. One little 
girl lavished her affection on a rude wooden footstool. 
It was set on end, its legs were arms and feet, and it 
was dressed, named ‘‘Stooly,’”’ nursed when sick, 
taken to bed and to the table, taught to read and 
write, etc. Another child used a washboard. It 
had two legs, ‘“‘so much like a man.”” So vigorous is 
the fancy of children that they find few limitations. 
The more crude the doll, the more is left for the child 
to supply in imagination and hence the greater 
the value. 

Few. of the kindergarten children mentioned 
paper dolls and none gave them as favorites. This 
interest develops a little later and often lasts many 
years. The following were taken from the reminis- 
censes of adults: 


“Paper dolls were of most interest to me because 
they offered a better subject for increased imagina- 
tion.”’ 

“By using advertisements and fashion sheets we 
had a broader field for carrying out our ideas of 
proper housekeeping.”’ 

“T used to make whole families of paper dolls and 
dress them up in the height of fashion. The best 


dresses were made of bright colored tissue paper 
while the common ones were of plain white paper. 
I once attempted to draw a face on a paper doll but 
the result was so crude and poor that I decided I 
would rather imagine the face than to have one 
which did not satisfy me.”’ 


“In our paper. doll families the father figured very 
little, partly because he left for work early in the 
morning and did not return until late at night (spend- 
ing the day on the window sill of the nursery), and 
partly because of the difficulty in finding black paper 
to make his clothes of. We carefully saved all 
wrappers of needle packages but as-these came very 
seldom, our supply was limited.” 

The child’s play with dolls is his expression of the 
life about him. ‘He reflects the social life of his home 
and community. One child whose father was a 
physician, took special delight in putting her dolls 
in the hospital for an operation. Another performed 
many baptisms and marriage ceremonies, her father 
being aclergyman. Dolls are fed with real or imagi- 
nary food, bathed, put to bed, punished, given medi- 
cine when sick, and sometimes buried, only to be dug 
up to see if they have gone to heaven or merely to 
get them back. 

As an instance of the influence of environment, 
one girl writes: 

“T had been in Virginia where I had a negro 
mammy and where negroes did the work of the 
family. When we came to Nebraska I was lonesome 
for my negro mammy and never tired of playing 
with my colored rag doll—sometimes having her act 


as a nurse for my other dolls and at other times hav- 
ing her for their cook or laundress.”’ 


It is interesting to note that this doll was not 
permitted to overstep the bounds which are placed 
about her race in the South even though she filled a 
longing in the child’s heart. 

Regarding preferences for certain kinds of dolls, 
Dr. Hall gives the following order of popularity for 
children between the ages of three and twelve: 
wax dolls, paper dolls, china dolls, rag dolls, bisque 
dolls, china and cloth dolls, rubber dolls, china and 
kid dolls, pasteboard dolls, plaster of Paris dolls, 
wood dolls, and knit dolls. We find wax dolls much 
less common now because not durable and several 
other materials used more commonly, such as wood, 
metal, celluloid, and tin. Curly hair is preferred to 
straight, also light hair and blue eyes are most popu- 
lar. Children five years and below prefer baby dolls, 
from five to ten they prefer children, and the ratio 
of adult dolls increases with age. Dolls which are 
“too nice to play with” are quite common. They 
are admired but not enjoyed and the affection is 
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bestowed on some other one which can be played 
with, without being spoiled. A very deep affection 
is often felt for an old rag doll in spite of the greater 
beauty of the rest of the doll family. Sometimes all 
are loved alike. A heavy doll is often preferred, the 
child enjoying the feeling of weight. . 

The character dolls, so much in evidence the past 
few years, are a passing fad. The markets have 
been flooded with grotesque forms, dolls with bulging 
eyes, ‘‘flirt dolls,’ etc. The Literary Digest quotes 
the following article from the London Times: 

“And children love the grotesque just as mankind 
in its healthy and eager youth loved it. Again, 
children are innocently insensible to vulgarity or 
evil. To them the bulging eyes, that are now so 
popular in toys and posters, convey no suggestion of a 
painful disease. They find them, in their innocent 
minds, amusing. Overstout policemen with fiery 
noses have nothing to do with drunkenness or ridicule 
of order. They will smile in their careless sleep, 
hugging close what to us is a revolting brute, and 
waken to kiss a monster with dewy lips.” 

The fear of large and bulging eyes is one of the 
earliest instinctive fears of childhood and though 
some few children find such toys amusing, it is to 
the grown ups we can attribute this part of the toy 
market. It is not the children who buy the toy, it 
is their elders and it is the elders who find the same 
toy tedious and demand “something new,” and then 
yield to the selfish impulse to buy the latest thing. 
Such images will never take the place in the child’s 
heart of the realistic dolls. 

‘Children in three kindergartens were observed 
for a year in their choice of toys during the periods 
of free play. . It was found that foreign dolls in Dutch 
and Indian costume were seldom taken out after the 
first few weeks while the demand for baby dolls 
could not be supplied. The children delighted in the 
dolls which were fully jointed so they could be moved 
about in many different postures and made to stand 
up. Soft bodies of kid and rag dolls seemed to be 
pleasing because they were soft and responsive—‘‘so 
nice to hug.’’ Eyes which open and shut were 
always winning points. 

Grown ups find it difficult to realize the serious- 
ness of doll play. To the child the doll is not a toy 
—it is a real, live being for whom is felt the deepest 
and most genuine affection. One adult tells of her 
feeling toward her doll: 

“I was the youngest of six children and was left 
much to myself. My doll, named ‘‘Samueletta”’ 


after my father, became my constant companion. 
When I was thirteen I spoke in public a selection 


which was, in private, the expression of my devotion 
to my doll. ‘The sentiment was along this line: 


‘Oh, dollie, dear dollie, I’m thirteen to-day 

And surely ’tis time to be quitting my play. 

These treasures so childish must be laid aside; 

I think, Samueletta, I'll play that you died. 

And here is your cradle with lining of blue 

And soft little pillow—I know what I'll do, 

I'll rock and sing my last lullaby song 

And I’ll—no, I can’t give you up—’twould be wrong 
So sad is my heart—and here comes a big tear. 
Come back to my arms—you precious old dear!’ 


And this is the way I felt through the years following. 
I could not renounce this one treasure which was the 
dearest, the distinctive one of my childhood. When 
I was in high school, perhaps fifteen years old, our 
housekeeper and my elder sisters, being tired of 
seeing this great and to them wholly unattractive 
doll around, decided during housecleaning week to 
dispose of it with such ceremony as they saw fit. 
They put it down in an old well in which some rub- 
bish was being deposited—then they began to tease 
me. At first I supposed they had hidden the doll 
but at last I grew alarmed and insisted on learning 
the truth. Then my mother intervened and told 
me very gently what had happened. “They thought 
I would not care.’ I shut myself in my room and for 
a long time my grief was intense. And even now 
after many years I cannot think of this awful death 
to my doll without feeling the lump in my throat and 
the tears in my eyes. Life has brought many deep 
experiences but no treasure has ever since taken the 
place of my doll nor has any grief known such un- 
restrained anguish as I[ think I suffered then.”’ 


The educational value of doll play cannot be 
overestimated. Children learn to sew, cook, care 
for the sick, etc., through doll play, in fact they 
practice all they know in life on their dolls. Here is 
the first evidence of mother love and it is developed, 
and the heart and will are educated. Nothing could 
be of greater aid to the teacher in knowing the en- 
vironment of the child and his inmost thoughts than 
a careful observation of such a play. If his social 
life is not desirable the teacher can learn through his 
play, discouraging certain parts and encouraging 
others. She may to a great extent overcome the 
influence of low civilization and a less desirable 
home. 

We, as kindergartners, are not making use of the 
most valuable means of development. We need 
dolls to supplement gift work and dolls to supplant 
some of our traditional materials, for they give far 
greater opportunity for free, original, and spontane- 
ous expression of the play instinct. As a means of 
education, the doll is of far greater value than any 
other inanimate object. 


(To be continued) © 
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A Story for You and Me 


By Elizabeth Harrison 


AR off in the mid-dawn of human consciousness, 
when the race was striving to put into some 
form the hitherto inarticulate utterances of its 
spiritual experiences, there arose a story containing 
such vital truth that it has persisted ever since, 
being handed from grandsire to grandson, as part 
of a precious heritage,—as indeed it is. These 
great ‘“‘world stories’’ are among our most priceless 
possessions. Dr.. Dewey has most truly said, “Out 
of the sorrow and suffering of humanity literature 
is born.”’ And this story is one of the sacred stories 
of sorrow and suffering, of wrongdoing and its con- 
sequences, that bear as much on the problems of 
today as it did when it was first told. 

Here is the story. There once lived two brothers, 
the children of God-fearing parents. The story 
shows us that they lived much in the open air and 
grew up athletic young men. The observance of 
the due forms of religion had evidently been taught 
them. Had the story been told in the language 
of today, it would have stated that “they attended 
church services regularly.” They were trained in 
the industries of the times and undoubtedly became 
“efficient’”’ young men, as we are told each had charge 
of his own line of work. 

What more could be asked of parents? They 
had given their sons strong, well bodies and had 
started them in business. But like too many parents 
of later days, they had neglected one great essential 
factor in all true success in life, and, therefore, an 
all-important question was asked, else this story 
would not have continued to live through thousands 
and thousands of years and to be translated into 
every known language. 

In the heart of one of their sons had awakened 
an impatience with his younger brother’s limitations 
and he grew unduly critical of the latter’s faults. 
Perhaps it would be better to say that he lacked 
sympathy with his brother's interests. Apparently, 
his parents did not detect this lack of interest, at 
least they did not check its growth—and gradually 
this ugly habit of criticising grew into actual dislike, 
as it is apt to do, and this, too, was not discerned 
by his parents, or they surely would have tried to 
- counteract it by suggesting small deeds of service for 


the little brother, such as would bring out the lovable 
traits of both children. Be that as it may, the story 
goes on to show us how the dislike hardened into 
hatred, and hatred developed a suspicious feeling 
that somehow or other the younger brother was 
getting more out of life than the elder brother did. 
And this suspicious feeling aroused jealous anger 
and one day when they were at worship together 
the elder brother rose up and slew his younger 
brother. 

Then the marvelous thing happened that has 
made this story so vital even unto the hundredth 
generation of them that heard it. Down from the 
immeasurable heights above came a voice, or, per- 
haps, it was up from the unfathomable depths which 
the Divine has put into the human soul. It matters 
not whether it came from without or from within, 
so far as the story is concerned, it is the question 
which this voice asked that is important. It came 
in accents clear and unmistakable, ‘‘Where is thy 
brother?” 

And the poor shriveled soul that had mistaken 
the true purpose of life, or had allowed it to die from 
lack of exercise, or had deliberately starved all those 
beautiful God-given impulses which lead to human 
kindliness and brotherly love, answered angrily, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?”’ 

You know the rest of the story—I merely repeat 
it here because it probes so keenly to the heart of all 
discords and reveals the cancer that lies at the root 
of all irresponsible shirking of duty. This is why it 
has been repeated from generation to generation 
throughout the ages, with always the same searching 
question, ‘‘Where is thy brother?”’ and always the 
same futile effort at self-justification, ‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” This answer has varied in ac- 
cent. Sometimes it has been spoken contemptuously: 
“Am I my brother’s keeper? How can I keep a 
weak man from drinking? How can I awaken an 
indolent, selfish woman to do her duty in the world? 
How can I put a stop to the disease that is causing 
the death of thousands of children each year? How 
can I close the dance halls and gambling dens that 


are drawing multitudes of our young men and women 
down into the life of hell?”’ 
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Still the question persisted, ‘‘Where is thy 
brother ?”’ until slowly the race learned to say, 
‘Am 1 my brother’s keeper? Am 1? Am I?” 
and the idea of tribal life was born, with its limita- 
tions of blood ties. We meet it yet,—when a man 
says to us, ‘“Thank God, there are no stains on my 
family name,’ or a woman exclaims, “I’ve kept my 
family out of that, anyhow.” 

We And still the question persisted: ‘Where is thy 
brother?” And tribes grew neighborly and com- 
munity life began, bounded by geographical limita- 
tions,—so far and no farther. And still the question 
persisted and communities became friendly and 
joined together into nations, bounded more or less 
by racial ties. ‘‘We are Greeks, the outside nations 
are barbarians,” or ‘‘Justice for every Roman citizen, 


the rule of force over the rest of mankind.” Even 
the holy name of religion became a boundary line 
for the word “brother,’’ and Christian slew Mussul- 
man and Mohammedan felt it a religious duty to 
kill Christian ‘‘infidels.”’ 

And still the question persisted. Too recently, 
it has been asked, in tones of cannon shot, for us to 
deny it. Our newspapers have coined a term, ‘‘the 
curtain of steel,” which separated the allies from the 
central powers. But is there not a curtain as strong 
and as cruel separating us here in free, prosperous 
America? Else why are there sweat shops and red 
light districts and disease-infected tenement houses 
and fierce, passionate quarrels between capitalist 
and laborer? Are we asking with sufficient earnest- 
ness, ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper? Am J?” 


a 


You teachers—and it is a mere truism to say this—you teachers make the whole world 
your debtor; and of you it can be said, as it can be said of no other profession save the profession 
of the ministers of the gospel themselves, if you teachers did not do your work well, this 
Republic would not outlast the span of a generation. 

Moreover, as an incident to your avowed work, you render some well-nigh unbelievable 
services to the country. For instance, you render to this Republic the prime, the vital service 
of amalgamating into one homogeneous body the children of those who are born here and of 
those who come here from so- many different lands abroad. You furnish a common training 
and common ideals for the children of all the mixed peoples who are here being fused into one 


nationality. 


It is in no small degree due to you, and to your efforts, that we of this great Ameri- 


can Republic form one people instead of a group of jarring peoples. The children, wherever 
they have been born, wherever their parents have been born, who are educated in our schools 
side by side with one another, will inevitably grow up having that sense of mutual sympathy 
and mutual respect and understanding which is absolutely indispensable for working out the 
problems that we as citizens have before us.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Suggestive Pictures for a Calendar for the School Year 


By Kate Mann Franklin 


March 

HERE are whispers of spring in the air. The 
winds are blowing, now softly from the south 

with the thoughts of growing things, of homing birds 
and budding trees, and flowers lifting their heads 
from the fragrant earth; then again whisking from 
the north lands with frolicsome glee, scattering all 
our fondest hopes and plunging us back to winter 
time. But the frolicsome winds of the north know 
full well their time of merry-making is almost over 
and so end the season in wild bursts of jubilant glee. 


The winds from the south land are gently play- 
ing in our picture. It is warm enough for the 
children to fly their kites, for the sailboats to take 
little trips across the bay. The windmill turns 
with gentle revolution for the miller who grinds 
the corn. A few early flowers appear among the 
rocks. 

Let us think about the power of the wind and 
what it helps to do all up and down the big round 
world. Make windmills and boats, kites and pin 
wheels to decorate the calendar sheets. 
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Hand Work for the First Grade 


By Lolita Holmes, Portland, Ore. 


The Weather Vane 


‘This way, that way, turns the weather vane; 
This way, that way, turns and turns again. 
Turning, pointing, ever showing, 

How the merry wind is blowing.” 
Emilie Poulsson. 


HE variable winds that are usually in evidence 
during the month of March make the weather 
vane a subject of interest. 

The model illustrated here is one that will prove 
both attractive and instructive, and delights the 
child. 

The cock, Fig. II, and also the circle, Fig. III, 
should be made of cardboard. Color the cock with 
crayons (comb and wattles, bright red), and. insert 
stem marked C in the slit A in the cardboard circle, 
which should be pushed up to point at B. 

Using construction paper, 8 by 3 inches, cut as 
shown in Fig. |. Crease on dotted lines and lap 1, 2, 
3, 4, over 5, 6, 7, 8, and glue in place, making a half- 
inch ‘‘square tube.” 

Cut lines marked 9, 10, 11, and fold down these 
strips until they are at right angles to the tube, and 
each extending in a different direction. Turn up the 
ends of strips at dotted lines, so the letters N, E,S, W, 
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B 
Cc 
Fig. II Fig. III 
Pattern for Weather Vane 
indicating the four directions, may be more easily Insert the stem C in the tube and let the cock 


seen. revolve to show ‘‘How the merry wind is blowing.”’ 
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How the Kindergarten May Prepare for First Grade Writing 


By Anna Mae Brady, Madison, S. D. 


HILDREN of kindergarten age may be taught to 
write beautifully. Madame Montessori has 
demonstrated this fact, yet she herself now admits 
that while it can be done it would be wiser to leave it 
for a later stage when the muscles are better de- 
veloped. A child of kindergarten age has no need 
for writing, but he will use it later and this time 
might be spent profitably in preparing for the work 
of writing in the first grade. 

Primitive man wrote pictorially before he wrote 
alphabetically and so should the child. If we start 
with the writing of words and sentences, he will have 
neither motor images that command nor co-ordinated 
muscles which execute. In teaching him to read we 
first lead him to get the thought, the tone, the 
rhythm of speech, before he masters words; so in 
writing there is a play time working towards muscu- 
lar control. If left to himself during this period the 
child naturally expresses himself in crude, pictorial 
representation of sound and movement. Teaching 
children to write without first giving them the idea 
back of what they write, is like teaching them to 
read words when they do not know their meaning. 

Children are instinctively interested in the regu- 
lar recurrence of action and sound. They are so full 
of the sense of rhythm that they love to dance, 
swing, and sway to music or to musical sounds. 
The same music may tell one child to do a certain 
thing and another just the opposite. But there is 
one thing all children have in common and that is 
the feeling of the rhythm. It enters through the 
ear and finds a responsive chord in their bodies. 

The kindergarten teacher who is wise makes use 
of this love of rhythm in the development of muscu- 
lar control. She often begins with Mother Goose 
rhymes because they present such pleasing pictures, 
and are so full of rhythm. Then, too, every child 
knows them and she does not have to wait to teach 
them. The children are used to moving their bodies 
to the rhythm of these jingles, and some day, after 
they have repeated one of them, she gives a child 
a piece of chalk and asks him to tell that on the 
board as the others say it. 

Here are some rhymes as worked out by kinder- 
garten children: 


Jack be nimble, Jack be quick, 
Jack jump over the candlestick. 


was expressed in this way— 


This is how the old rhyme of Jack and Jill 
looked— 


Hey diddle diddle the cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon, 

The little dog laughed to see such sport, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon, 


brought this picture— 


This is Humpty Dumpty. 
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When one child beat upon the drum the others 
represented it in this way— 
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This represents a child jumping the rope and 
counting. 


After the children learn to express themselves 
through these short jingles, longer verses may be 
used. The poems of Robert Louis Stevenson are 
childlike, full of action, and still hold that poetry of 
motion so necessary for rhythmic writing. They 
like this one especially: 


How do you like to go up in a swing 
Up in the air so blue? 

Oh, I do think it the pleasantest thing 
Ever a child can do. 


Up in the air and over the wall 
Till I can see so wide— 

Rivers and trees and cattle and all 
Over the countryside. 


Till I look down on the garden green, 
Down on the roofs so brown, 

Up in the air I go sailing again 
Up in the air and down. 


This poem is first taught them, and they discuss 
it until its meaning is perfectly clear. Then, as 
they say it, they move their bodies to its rhythm, 
each as it appeals to him. Later they represent it 
on the blackboard and it often appeals to them in 
this way— 


Such play will do much for muscular control, 
yet without mood and motive such exercises would 
be worthless. The teacher expects the results to be 
large and crude. In fact she would be disappointed 
if they were otherwise. The latter half of the kinder- 
garten year and the first half of Grade I is not too 
much time for this sort of work. To introduce even 
a first-grade child to writing without this prepara- 
tion is too difficult; the race mastered it only yester- 
day. 

During this play period the kindergarten teacher 
can do much to prepare the child for his writing in 
first grade by leading him to express himself in a free, 
fluent, and pleasureable way. 
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Pasteless Paper Projects 


By S. E. E. Hammond, Assist. Supervisor of Art and Hand Work, Springfield, Mass. 


VII 
Bed 


4 pieces colored paper, 6” square. 
1 piece white paper, 6’’ square. 
1 piece white paper, 3’ square. 

Fold the four 6’ squares into sixteen squares and 
cut as indicated. (Illus. 1, 2, 3, and 4.) 

Using ‘‘a’”’ of 1 and “‘c” of 3 fold the unit* 2 
squares by 3 squares. Slip “b” of 2 into the unit 
and turn down the row of three extending squares on 
each side. Slip “‘d’’ and “‘e”’ of 3 in the ends of the 
unit to the fold. Turn down the two extending 
squares of each. Slip ‘‘g”’ of 4 in one end of the unit 
to the fold. Turn up the two extending squares for 
the footboard. Slip ‘‘f’’ of 4 in the opposite end of 
the unit to the fold. Turn up the four extending 
squares for the headboard. 

Fold the 6”’ square of white into sixteen squares 
and cut as indicated. (Illus. 5.) Place this on the 
bed for the spread. Fold the 3’’ square of white as 


indicated. (Illus. 6.) Fold up the strip marked 
“a.” Fold down the strip marked ‘‘b.”’ (Illus. 7.) 
Slip the strip marked ‘‘a’’ into the unit at the head 
of the bed and the pillows are in place. 


For convenience the following directions are reprinted 
from the September number. 


L 
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Diagram for Bed 


*The Folded Unit 


PLACE No. 1 on No. 2, as in illustration 1, being 
careful to keep the projecting ends even. Keep 
paper flat on the desk when folding the unit and see 
that the fold turns closely to the edge of the other 


paper. Fold down the upper part of No. 2. See A, 
illustration 2. Crease well. The success of this 


work depends largely on the good creasing when 
folding the paper. Turn the paper in the position 
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Diagram for Folded Unit 


shown in illustration 3 and see that No. 1 is pushed 
down well into the fold. Fold B similar to A in 
illustration 2. Turn paper over and one quarter way 
round (illustration 4). Fold C and D similar to A 
and B. Take papers apart and place on the desk in 
the position shown in illustration 5. Part or all of 
the ends may be trimmed as shown in illustration 5. 
Lay down the lower folded edge of No. 1 (illustration 
6). Close the side doors (illustration 7). Lay No. 1 
down over No. 2 (illustration 8). Now taking these 


Sa Se 


papers in the left hand, tuck the remaining end in- 


side the unit similar to the opposite end (illustration 
9). 


Note 1. Be careful in folding all units that the 
paper folded is creased closely to the edge of the other 
paper. 

Note 2. In the projects where the pupil finds 


difficulty in handling the dimensions given, the 
teacher may cut the pieces with the paper cutter 
ready for the pupils to fold. 
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The Birthday Cake that the Maple Trees Helped to Make 


By Anna Campbell 


| cena lay snugly tucked in her little bed, looking 

through the window at the moon which hung 
like a big lantern in the sky near the pine tree on the 
hill. It was time that she was fast asleep, but she 
was thinking and wishing so hard that she was wide 
awake. And she was wishing for sugar,—if only 
she had some sugar! 

With her mother, father, and little brother Jack, 
Doris lived on a farm away up in the hills, far from 
any town. In the winter her father went into the 
deep woods and worked in the lumber camp and 
Doris, her mother, and Jack took care of each other. 
Usually they had a very happy time, but this winter 
Jack had broken his leg and had to lie still a long 
time. He had been very good and patient and now 
was able to sit up, and was talking nearly all the 
time about his birthday which was coming very 


soon, and about the beautiful birthday cake he was 
going to have, and that was why Doris could not 
sleep. Mother had told her that evening that there 
was not enough sugar in the house to make a cake 
and there was no chance of getting any more until 
father came, and though he was coming soon, it 
might not be until after Jack’s birthday. 

“Oh,”’ said Doris to herself for about the hun- 
dredth time, “‘if only I had some sugar. Jack has 
been such a good little boy and I can’t bear to have 
him disappointed. Dear me, old Pine Tree, I wish 
you could tell me where to get some.”’ 

The moon had climbed up higher in the sky and 
shone so that a bright path of moonlight led from the 
old tree through Doris’s window and right up to her 
bed. ‘I wish I could walk up that path and get 
some sugar,’ she said drowsily. Then her eyes 
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closed and she was fast asleep! In what seemed only 
a few minutes she thought she was really walking up 
the moonbeam path to the Pine Tree on the hill, and 
saying, ‘“‘Oh, dear old Pine Tree, can’t you tell me 
where to get some sugar to make Jack a birthday 
cake?’’ and the Pine Tree answered softly: 


“Tf you want a staff for your country’s flag, 
Or a mast for a ship at sea, 
If you need new shingles to roof your house 
[ will furnish them willingly. 
But for sugar to make a birthday cake, 
My dear—please don’t ask me.”’ 


“Well, then,”’ said Doris, “I must try somewhere 
else.’” So she walked to the big hickory tree that 
gave her and Jack so many nice nuts and said, 
“Please, Hickory Tree, can you tell me where to get 
some sugar to make a cake for Jack’s birthday?” 
The Hickory Tree answered in a sharp cracking 
kind of voice: 


‘I furnish the handles for many tools, 
And my nuts you like to eat. 
When I’m put in the fire I keep you warm, 
But I’ve never seen sugar sweet.” 


“Oh,”’ said Doris, ‘‘that’s too bad. I must ask 
some one else, then.’’ So she walked down the hill 
till she came to the old apple tree and stopped to say, 
“Oh, Apple Tree, won’t you tell me where I can get 
some sugar? You are so old and wise, you surely 
must know.”’ But the Apple Tree answered in its 
soft old voice: 


“Tl can make good sauce, 
The best of pies, 
And nice sweet cider, too— 
But of sugar to make 
A birthday cake 
I haven't a bit for you.” 


So Doris turned away from the apple tree think- 
ing, ‘“Where can I find any sugar if the wise old apple 
tree can’t tell me?’”” Then she saw the maple trees 
standing in the corner of the fence by the pasture. 
“Well, I will try once more,”’ she said, and walking 
over there, asked, “Oh, Maple Trees, can’t you please 
tell me where I can find some nice sugar to make a 
cake for Jack?” The Maple Trees moved their 
branches a little and said in clear bright voices: 


“When the robins call in the bright spring sun 
The sap thro’ our veins begins to run. 
If you'll open a place so the sap can come through 


We'll gladly fill up your pails for you. 
And mother will help you, I’m sure, to make 
Sugar enough for the nicest cake.” 


“Oh, thank you, thank you,” cried Doris, clap- 
ping her hands and giving a little jump. Then she 
heard her mother call. She looked around, and 
there she was in her own bed, with the morning sun 
shining through the window. 

‘Well, dear me, that was all a dream,”’ she said. 
“But oh, it’s the best kind of a dream, for it’s true! 
I’m going to hurry and tell mother.’ In just a very 
little while she ran downstairs, told mother of her 
dream, and said, ‘‘Mother, if you will help me tap 
the trees we can make maple sugar, can’t we?” 

“Yes, indeed, we will,’’ said mother. 

Jack took a little nap every day, and when he was 
asleep Doris and her mother went out to the maple 
trees. Mother made a hole in each of their trunks 
and Doris fastened a little wooden trough in each 
hole and hung a pail on each trough. Pretty soon 
they saw the sap come out of the hole, run through 
the trough, and drip, drip, into each pail. Doris had 
to watch them and put new pails on when these were 
full and carry the full pails carefully to the house. 
Jack wondered why she was outdoors so much, but 
thought she was helping mother in some way and 
asked no questions. When the trees had given as 
much sap as mother needed Doris took away the 
troughs and pails and helped mother in the kitchen. 

She filled a big kettle with the sap, which looked 
just like clear water only it tasted sweet. Then 
mother put it over the fire and let it boil and boil. 
Soon it turned brown and grew thicker and there was 
not so much of it. Then they put in more sap and 
Doris had to take turns with mother stirring and 
watching to see that it did not burn. At the end 
of the day the sap was all cooked and the kettle was 
half-full of thick, dark sirup. Then mother lifted 
it off the stove and stirred and stirred, while Doris 
brought some pans and put them on the table. 
Then mother poured the cooling sirup into the pans, 
and when it was cold they were filled with cakes of 
such good maple sugar! 

The birthday was only three days away then, 
so they finished just in time. Mother made a 


beautiful cake all covered with maple sugar frosting 
and put on it five pink candles. 

When Doris saw it in the middle of the supper 
table she knew there never was a more beautiful 
cake than the one the maple trees gave Jack, and 
when Jack tasted it he said he knew there never was 
a better one. 
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A Year of Folk Tales* 


Selected and Adapted by Gertrude Maynard, Providence, R. I. 


One Eye, Two Eyes, and Three Eyes (Grimm) 


When the teacher knows that he is to choose his literature as art, he is freed from the obligation of selecting such things as will 


contain technical information, historical facts, desirable moral lessons, or other utilitarian matter. * * 


* Technical and profes- 


sional details of fact and teaching, matters which are always subsidiary and secondary in literature as literature, cannot 
dictate his choice when he is choosing from the point of view of art.—(Porter Landor MacClintock.) 


NCE upon a time there were three sisters. The 

m eldest was called One Eye, because she had 
only one eye in the middle of her forehead. The 
second was called Two Eyes because she had two 
eyes, one each side of her nose, like other people. 
The third was called Three Eyes, because she had 
three eyes, one each side of her nose and one in her 
forehead beside. 

Because little Two Eyes had eyes like other 
people, her mother and sisters were unkind to her 
and made her do all the work. 

“You look like every one else. You are not 
wonderful like us,” they said. ‘‘You must do all 
the work while we sit in the parlor and fold our 
hands.”’ 

So poor little Two Eyes washed the dishes, swept 
the floor, and sifted the ashes; while all she had to 
eat was what was left on her sisters’ plates. Very 
often there was nothing left but a crust, and before 
many months, Two Eyes grew thin and pale from 
hunger. 

Part of her work, however, she liked very much. 
In the afternoons she went out into the fields to 
tend the goats. There was one little white goat 
that was her special pet. She loved him dearly, 
and he always ran to meet her. 

One day when she had had very little to eat, she 
was so hungry that she cried. She cried so hard 
that a little stream of tears flowed from: her eyes 
down to the ground. All at once an old woman 
seemed to spring up from the ground and stood at 
her side. 

“Little Two Eyes, why do you cry?” 

“I cry because they are not kind to me at home. 
I cry because I am so hungry.” 

“Little Two Eyes, I will tell you what to do. 
Dry your eyes and say to your white goat, ‘Little 
Goat bleat, little table rise,’ and you will have 
plenty of food. When you have eaten all you wish, 
say, ‘Little Goat bleat, little table away,’ and it will 
be gone.’”’ Then the old woman was suddenly 
nowhere to be seen. 

"© Begun in September. 


Little Two Eyes could hardly believe what she 
had heard. But she said, ‘I am so hungry, I will 
try just once and see what will happen.’ So she 
called the white goat and said, “Little Goat bleat, 
little table rise.’ ‘‘Maa-a, maa-a,’”’ said the goat. 
And lo, there stood before her a little table covered 
with a white cloth. On it was a plate, a cup, a knife, 
fork, and spoon, with the best of food, smoking hot, 
and a cup full of milk. Little Two Eyes began to 
eat at once, and ate till she was well satisfied. Then 
she said, ‘‘Little Goat bleat, little table away,’’ and 
in an instant, the table was gone. Little Two Eyes 
was happy. Now she need never be hungry again. 

As the days went by, her mother and sisters 
noticed how fat and rosy she was growing, and that 
she did not seem to care for their crusts any more. 

“Go into the fields with your sister,’’ said the 
mother one day to One Eye. “I think she must be 
drinking the goat’s milk. Tell me what she does.” 

So One Eye went to the goat pasture with Two 
Eyes, meaning to watch her all the time. . But it was 
a warm summer day, and One Eye, feeling drowsy, 
lay down on the grass. Two Eyes began to sing,— 

‘“‘Are you awake, little One Eye? Are you asleep, 
little One Eye? Are you awake? Are you asleep? 
Awake? Asleep?” 

Before long, One Eye had shut her one eye and 
was asleep. When Two Eyes was sure of this, she 
called softly, ‘Little Goat bleat, little table rise.”’ 
The white goat said, ‘‘Maa-a, maa-a,”’ and the table 
appeared as usual. Little Two Eyes ate her fill, 
and then said, ‘‘Little Goat bleat, little table away,” 
and in a twinkling it was gone. 

“What did you see in the field?’ 
mother, when One Eye returned home. 

“Oh, mother, I fell asleep.” 

“Then I will send Three Eyes,” said the mother. 

So Three Eyes went into the field the next day. 
Again it was warm, and Three Eyes lay down on the 
grass. Again, Two Eyes sang her song,— 

“Are you awake, little Three Eyes? 
asleep, little Three Eyes? 
you asleep? Awake? 


asked the 


Are you 
Are you awake? Are 
Asleep?” 
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Three Eyes grew very drowsy. Two of her eyes 
went fast asleep, but one did not quite close. With 
it, she peeped at Two Eyes. Softly, Two Eyes 
called to the goat: 

“Little Goat bleat, little table rise,’”’ and up came 
the table, laden with good food. Three Eyes saw 
it, and saw it go away. When she returned home, 
she said to her mother: 

“I know why Two Eyes does not eat at home 
any more. She says to the white goat, ‘Little 
Goat bleat, little table rise,’ and a table comes up 
with far better food on it than we have. Then she 
says, ‘Little Goat bleat, little table away,’ and all is 
gone.”’ 

Then the mother cried, “I will sell the goat! 
‘ She shall not fare better than her sisters.”’ 

So that very day, she took the goat to market 
and sold it. When Two Eyes found that her precious 
goat was gone, she cried bitterly. Soon she grew 
thin and hungry again, for she found little on the 
plates, and besides she mourned for her dear goat. 
One day, as she was crying in the pasture, her tears 
again fell to the ground, and again, quite suddenly, 
the old woman stood before her. 

“Little Two Eyes, why do you cry?” 

“I cry because my mother has sold my darling 
goat, and now I must go hungry again!” 

The old woman said, ‘Little Two Eyes, dry your 
eyes and do as I tell you. Take this seed. Bury 
it in your dooryard, and all will be well.”’ She 
vanished as before, and Two Eyes was left with the 
seed in her hand. 

That evening, Two Eyes planted the seed by the 
doorway. The next morning, when they arose, to 
their great amazement they found a wonderful tree. 
It had leaves of silver and apples of gold. No one 
could think how such a tree could have grown in the 
dooryard. Only Two Eyes knew the secret. Then 
the mother said to One Eye, ‘‘Reach up, my child, 
and pluck some fruit from the tree.’”’ One Eye 
reached up to touch a golden apple, but the branch 
sprang back, and she could not touch it, though she 
tried many times. Then the mother told Three 
Eyes to try, but the branch sprang back, and even 
struck her in the face. Then the mother tried, but 
she could not get a single apple. Then Two Eyes 
said, ‘‘Let me try.” 

She reached up and gathered, easily, all the 
apples she could carry in her apron. She gave some 


to her mother and sisters, but they were very angry 


to think that the tree would give fruit to no one but 
Two Eyes. 


While they were standing by the tree, they heard 
a horseman coming, galloping, galloping, galloping. 
The Prince of that country was coming on his beauti- 
ful black saddle horse. 

“Run into the house,” cried the mother to Two 
Eyes. She wanted the Prince to see only her two 
wonderful daughters, whose eyes were different from 
other peoples’. 

The Prince drew up his horse when he saw the 
wonderful tree. 

“Whose tree is this?”’ he cried. 

“It is mine,” said the mother. 

“May I have just one silver leaf and one golden 
apple?’ asked the Prince. 

The mother tried again and again, but not one 
apple could she pick. One Eye and Three Eyes 
tried. The Prince tried. 

“Strange,” said he, finally, ‘that the tree should 
be yours, and yet you can pick no apples. Have 
you any other child?” 

The mother did not dare hide Two Eyes any 
longer from the Prince. Besides, when she went into 
the house, she had all the golden apples in her apron 
and one had rolled out to the doorway. This the 
Prince spied. So the mother called, ‘“Two Eyes, 
come out.”’ 

The Prince loved her when he saw her sweet face 
and her two pretty blue eyes, and he said, ‘‘Can you 
pick me some fruit from the wonder tree, little 
one?”’ 

“Yes, that I can,’”’ replied Two Eyes, “for the 
tree is mine.’’ She reached up and easily picked a 
beautiful golden apple and a spray of silver leaves. 

“What shall I give you for them?” asked the 
Prince. 

“Oh, do not give me anything, your highness, 
but take me away from here where I am not loved, 
and where I go hungry all the day.”’ 

So the Prince lifted little Two Eyes up on his 
horse, and they rode away. He took her to his 
father’s palace, and there she was treated with love 
and kindness, and was as happy as the day was long. 
They never saw the wonderful tree again, for after 
Two Eyes left, it suddenly faded away. But she 
found the white goat in the market, and bought him. 
He went to the palace to live with her. She tied a 
blue ribbon about his neck, and took him out into 
the fields every day. Sometimes she would say in 
fun, “‘Little Goat bleat, little table rise.’’ . But the 
goat would only look at her as if to say: 

“You have no need of any table, little mistress, 
for you have all that heart can desire.” 
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What Is a Kindergarten? 


By Mabel A. Wilson, Principal of Wilson Kindergarten Primary Institute, St. Louis 


HERE is no doubt but there are many important 
issues arising in the educational world at this 
time;—important because of changed social and 
economic conditions; and important because of 
clearer insight into educational needs and means of 
meeting these needs. 

One question is pressing forward that is dear to the 
hearts of a noble army of educational workers, that is, 
the retention or rejection of the time-honored term 
“Kindergarten.’’ Shall it be given up for an Ameri- 
can term because some object to its foreign origin? 
Or shall it be retained because it has a peculiar signif- 
icance that cannot be expressed by any other term? 

Again, shall this question be decided on the 
ground of personal preference, or is there a standard 
which may point toward a rational decision as to its 
true significance and use in relation to its educational 
value? 

I heartily believe that almost as a unit the pioneer 
kindergartners who have given the best of their lives 
and the best of their service, love the name. But they 
love it not because it has a pleasant sound, but 
because it stands for an organized system of education 
for little children, originated by Friedrich Froebel, 
which, recognizing each child as a ‘‘member-whole,”’ 
helps him to take the first important steps toward the 
great educational values of life, religion, ethics, 
language, literature, history, fine art, industrial art, 
mathematics, and natural science, and helps him take 
these steps by means of selected instrumentalities 
of peculiar significance. 

The true kindergarten must have a living flower 
garden. Children must dig in the earth, plant seeds, 
tend plants, and cultivate beautiful flowers, and this 
garden must be out of doors. Window boxes and 
flower pots may be used as substitutes, but at best 
they are only substitutes and can never take the place 
of the real thing. This work in the garden is a most 
important and significant part of the kindergarten. 

Again; the true kindergarten must have a living 
pet. No doll or toy can take the place of the living 
creature. ‘“‘Answer me but one question,’’ says 
Froebel: ‘‘What is the supreme gift you would bestow 
on the children who are the life of your life, the soul of 
your soul? Would you not above all other things 
render them capable of giving nurture? Would you 


not endow them with the courage and constancy 
which the ability to give nurture implies?” The 
power to nurture is developed through the office of 
nurturing, and demands living things for its exercise. 
Plant and animal life afford the means. 

In a true kindergarten, songs play a most impor- 
tant part. No one will, I think, dispute the power of 
song in enriching the life of the individual. Again let 
me quote Froebel: ‘‘Do you desire that your child’s 
life shall be a musical and harmonious one? If so, 
cultivate his love of song and his ability to sing.” 
And if, through songs, the kindergartner would effect 
a beneficent shaping influence in the child’s life she 
will lead him to sing about beautiful and elevating 
things,—sun, moon, stars, rainbow, birds, flowers, 
butterflies; lead him to a keener appreciation of his 
own life and relationships through songs of the 
family and those who labor to sustain the family; 
and lastly strengthen his feeling as a child of God 
through the song of the Church. Every song sung in 
the kindergarten may and should fulfill the triple 
function of giving to the child some dim presentiment 
of truth, of cultivating his ability to sing, and 
strengthening his love for song. 

Miss Blow points out to us that the organized 
games of the kindergarten afford ‘‘approaches to the 
value of art as embodied in the form of the dance and 
the drama. The characteristic feature of the kin- 
dergarten game is that it translates into symbolic 
motor expression the valid and typical experiences of 
childhood in all countries and in all ages, and therefore 
tends to develop normal and joyous emotions.” ““The 
kindergarten game is a story acted, told, and sung of 
the typical experiences of childhood itself and of 
adult experience as reflected in the child mind.”’ 

The playthings of the kindergarten as designed by 
Froebel form a related series, which, if used according 
to the principles he clearly points out, become valu- 
able approaches toward art and industry. Their 
mathematical significance is of undoubted value as 
the true basis for productive activity. Dr. Wm. T. 
Harris confidently asserted his belief that “the 
child trained for one year in Froebel’s gifts and 
occupations will acquire a skillful use of his hand and 
the habit of accurate measurement of the eye, which 
will be his possession for life.”’ 
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The kindergarten story, too, has a distinctive 
merit. If carefully chosen and well told at the right 
time it may and should be to the child ‘‘a looking- 
glass for the mind.” 

The true historic kindergarten recognizes in the 
Mother-Play book “‘the beating heart of her kinder- 
garten” and ‘‘the center around which revolve all the 
concentric circles of her kindergarten activities.” 
Can I do more than to quote Miss Blow’s words as 
descriptive of its value? ‘‘What Froebel saw in the 
heart of the child he has told us in the Mother-Play. 
In this precious volume he ‘“‘deciphers all the child 
feels in cipher,’’ and translates for mothers the 
hieroglyphic of their own instinctive play. As a 
child’s book this little collection of songs and games is 
unique in literature. As a mother’s book likewise it 
has no ancestry and no posterity. It is the greatest 
book for little children and the greatest book for 
mothers in the world. 

Since all this (and much more) is implied in the 
term kindergarten it would certainly be a difficult 
matter to find an adequate substitute, although 
perhaps it might not be amiss to Americanize it by 
saying ‘‘Garden of Childhood.” 

The term is dear, however, because of its meaning, 

.but when, because of its popularity, it is applied 
promiscuously to any form of activity carried on by a 
group of little children assisted by an adult, it ceases 
to be a value and is often misleading. One hears of 
“Kindergarten Music Schools,” of ‘Conservative 
Kindergartens,” ‘‘Radical Kindergartens,”’ ‘‘Kinder- 
garten Sunday Schools,” ‘‘Kindergarten Montessori 
Schools,” ‘‘Kindergarten Play Schools,’”’ ‘“‘Kinder- 
garten Day Nurseries,’ ‘‘Kindergarten Outdoor 
Schools,” ‘Experimental Kindergartens.’’ One 
hears of kindergartens without songs or organized 
games; of kindergartens where Mother Goose reigns 
supreme and living gardens give way to lifeless 
sand trays; of kindergartens where the principles of 
organic unity, mutual dependence, process and free 
creative activity are unheard of; where miscellaneous 
toys are substituted for Froebelian organized gifts 
and hand work, where impulse and caprice are given 
free reign not only in activities but in the use of 
materials,—and one cannot help but ask the question, 
What is a Kindergarten? 

A stanch Froebelian kindergartner visited one of 
these nondescripts and after listening to selections 
from Mother Goose, the game of Little Sally Waters, 
and a few other kindred subjects, seeing a football 
kicked about and a doll or two undressed and dressed, 
remarked to the young woman in charge, that all this 


might be forgiven if she “only wouldn’t call it kin- 
dergarten.’”’ “I don’t,’’ the prompt reply. “I 
call it Elementary Education.’’ This seems like.a 
step in the right direction. 

If one elects to disregard Froebel’s methods and 
material and the principles he has so clearly pointed 
out, why cling to his term kindergarten? Is it fair 
to use his term and deny its content? 

In the present issue wouldn’t it be an enlightening 
thing for the public generally if each type of education 
should choose a name indicative of its special char- 
acteristics? And wouldn’t the discordant notes be 
largely eliminated among the hundreds of educators 
of young children if each group marched under its 


own banner?—‘‘Play.  School,”’ “Experimental 
School,’ ‘‘Elementary Education,’ ‘Educational 
Nursery,” etc, etc. 

In Miss Blow’s valuable book, Educational 


Issues, she has clearly defined the characteristics of 
the historic kindergarten, and the three great de- 
partures from it; she says (page 1): ‘The kinder- 
garten is the attempted embodiment of a few great 
educational ideas. The imperfect apprehension of 
any one of these ideas enfeebles its practice; the 
false apprehension of any one of these ideas distorts 
its practice. Moreover, the inadequately or falsely 
apprehended idea is betrayed into strange alliances, 
and thereby undergoes a radical change which is 
reflected in every detail of practical work. Hence, 
during the past twenty-five years there have arisen 
three great departures from the principles and 
methods of the historic kindergarten. The practical 
outcome of the first departure was the concentric 
programme; that of the second the free play pro- 
gramme; that of the third the industrial pro- 
gramme.”’ ‘The educational creed of Froebel con- 
tains four reciprocally dependent articles. The first 
is that man is a self-creative being; the second, that 
in virtue of this fact education should encourage 
self-expression; the third, that encouragement should 
be given only to those modes of self-expression which 
are related to the values of human life; the fourth, 
that all great human values are revelations of the 
aboriginal self-determining energy which achieves its 
own ideal form in self-consciousness.”” * * * * 

“The creators of concentric programmes either 
reject or ignore all these articles of the Froebelian 
creed. The creators of the free-play programmes 
accept the first and second, but either reject or ignore 
the third and fourth. The creators of industrial 
programmes accept the first three, but deny or ignore 
the fourth.”” “The result of such eliminations, 
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exclusions, and rejectionssis that the kindergarten 
loses its distinctive merit and the Froebelian instru- 
mentalities cease to be an organic whole through the 
active use of whose related elements the child or- 
ganizes his own thought, feeling, and will.’ 

“The two insights which enabled Froebel to cre- 
ate the kindergarten, were insight into the ideal 
values of human life as concrete expressions of the 
substance of freedom and insight into play as that 
activity of childhood which achieves most perfectly 
the form of freedom.” 

‘‘Froebel’s psychology is that of the great thinkers 
who achieved the highest triumph of human intellect. 
His own more modest ‘acts of originality’ are a study of 
childhood wherein its manifestations are interpreted 
by the light of the idea of self-activity;—a method 
of early education respondent to these interpreted 
manifestations,—and a series of instrumentalities 
indispensable for the reduction of the method into 
practice. Only as the kindergarten games and gifts 
are studied in detail does the student realize the rich 
contribution of Froebel’s psychology to his peda- 
gogics. From his conception of the child as a self- 
creative being flowed his emphasis upon the priority 
of the deed. From insight into the truth that 
institutions, arts, sciences, and literature are self- 
definitions of the mind in which all individuals par- 
ticipate sprang his idea of freighting the plays of 
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childhood with the values of life. From his doctrine 
of the ascent of mind from the fact through the 
symbol to the general idea arose his accent upon 
imitative games, typical objects, acts, processes, and 
characters, and the natural analogues of elementary 
human experiences. From the assurance that self- 
consciousness implies self-duplication proceeded his 
idea of presenting to the child in each stage of 
development an objective counterpart. From con- 
viction of the necessity of objectifying the unity of 
consciousness, its structural form, and its manifold 
content, sprang the three types of exercises known as 
forms of knowledge, beauty, and life. And to give 
only one more illustration, from the vision of self- 
consciousness as ‘an identity pervading its own dis- 
tinctions’ was born the attempt to make the instru- 
mentalities of the kindergarten an organism wherein 
each member should be means and end for all the ~ 
other members, and for the including whole.”’ 

“By freighting play with ideal values he created a 
type of education which respects both the form of — 
freedom and the substance of freedom. By rec- 
ognizing the supreme value of that kind of apper- 
ception which is dependent on the nature of mind, he 
made a signal contribution to educational psychology. 
* * * Tt would be his own dearest wish that others 
should do better what he has done so well. But he 
must be overtaken before he can be left behind.”’ 
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Shall the Name “Kindergarten” be Changed? 


AS a new name for the kindergarten I would 

suggest Preparatory-Primary. Since the name 
is rather long, it would doubtless soon be shortened 
to Prep-Primary. 

Preparatory-Primary suggests not only the aim 
of the kindergarten, but also shows the unity be- 
tween informal and formal education of: the little 
child. 

What does the kindergarten do for him? We 
answer, many, many things; but let us take for 
example one study, and that the most important of 
the elementary branches, as it is the basis for all 
other school studies; namely, reading. 

The play and other experiences of the kinder- 
garten school year give the child a good fund of 
knowledge which will enable him to understand his 
future reading. 

A really good reader cannot be made by formal 
training alone; but if the imagination has been well 


developed, the child will be able to form a mental 
image of the situation, grasp the thought quickly, 
and feel the emotion, all essential to good expression. 
Mary ELLEN RUNYAN, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 
Primary teacher, 
formerly Supervisor of Kindergartens. 


Is there any value in changing the name of a 
movement by merely substituting one for another? 
Is not progress shown in some other way? 

As movements or theories become absorbed into 
the life of the people they appear to lose their dis- 
tinctive characteristics. As a matter of fact, they 
generally do become modified but they also modify 
related conditions and so do not stand out in opposi- 
tion as when first conceived. What is truest and 
best in theories and movements becomes a part of 
the spirit of humanity. They begin to function most 
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vitally, they become a fundamental part: of the 
thought of the people when they pass away as sepa- 
rate ideas and become part of some larger concept 
which they have helped to broaden or to which they 
have given birth. 

This is a long preamble to a suggestion with re- 
gard to the change of the name of the kindergarten. 
The kindergarten has materially modified practice 
in the schools. Its influence has been most marked 
upon the work of the first school years. The psy- 
chological period of early childhood is from four to 
eight years. Why not show the effect of the kinder- 
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Practical Suggestions That 


Under this heading will be printed each month short practical suggestions sent in by subscribers. 
account of one thing which has proved especially helpful in your school? 
tion will be extended for six months, or a cash payment of $1.00 made. 


garten on this period by calling the school or depart- 
ment where children of these years are taught a 
“Junior Elementary”’ department with first, second, 
third, and fourth year classes? This would prove 
that the kindergarten was considered an integral 
part of school training. The mame kindergarten 
would be dropped but merely in order to indicate 
that its sphere had been broadened and its spirit 
had influenced what has heretofore been formal 
school procedure. 
LUELLA A. PALMER, 
New York City. 


Have Proved Their Worth 


Will you co-operate by sending an 
For every practical suggestion which is accepted, your subscrip- 


How One Kindergarten Raised Money 


OU kindergarten wished to do its part for the 

Junior Branch of the Red Cross. We hada group 
of twenty-five children from whom to collect twenty- 
five cents apiece. In some cases all that, would be 
needed would be the request sent home, but in others, 
the stubbed-out shoes, thin outgrown coats, and 
ragged trousers withered the thought. To express 
the true spirit, indeed, the money should be earned by 
the children themselves. 

What could such little children produce that 
would be of real value? Entertainment, that best 
paid of marketable commodities, did they not afford 
their director a brimming supply of amusement every 
day? 

We prepared fifty tickets to be taken by the 
children to their homes. This number of people 
could be comfortably seated about the kindergarten 
room. Several mothers were asked to dress their 
children to represent Mother Goose characters. We 
found these mothers most interested and pleased to 
do it. For the children, for whom we did not think 
it wise to ask for costumes, we provided caps, mob 
caps for the girls, and soldier caps for the boys. 
Everybody feels a thrill and inspiration in being 
dressed up. 

The party was given on a Friday afternoon at 4 
o'clock. Two upper grade girls in Red Cross cos- 


tume, and two upper grade boys assisted. The 
children gathered in their circle as usual, Mother 
Goose, the director, not appearing until the children 
and guests were assembled. Stage properties, Bo- 
Peep’s crook, Mother Hubbard’s dog, etc., were in 
easy reach upon the top of the piano. 

Mother Goose announced her pleasure in at- 
tending a party given for the benefit of the Red 
Cross. 

She also expressed her gratitude that so many of 
her friends had been able to accompany her. 

The children were asked to sing, selecting their 
own songs. Humpty Dumpty, Bo Peep, Boy Blue, Betty 
Blue, Jack Horner, Miss Muffet, Mother Hubbard, Jack 
and Jill, Wee Willie Winkie, and Jack Be Nimble 
were the rhymes dramatized. The music for the 
dramatizations were taken from Mother Goose Songs, 
Crowninshield, the Jenks and Walker song book, 
and the Manual for the Story Hour Readers. A few 
singing games and a folk dance gave variety to the 
program. 

The entertainment closed with a most satis- 
factory social half hour when fruit punch and crackers 
were served. Ten dollars for the Junior Red Cross 
was the amount cleared. 

RACHEL B. BURNET, 
Mystic, Ct. 
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Alphabet Dolls 


MATERIAL: Scissors, drawing paper, crayons, 
and bright colored papers. 

Directions: Children trace a paper doll from a 
pattern on drawing paper. Cut the doll. Dress the 
doll in bright colored paper. 

To cut the dress: fold colored paper lengthwise. 
Cut like a kimono. Cut a slit down center of back. 
Slip over head of doll. 

Children make twenty-six small dolls of this 


kind. Upon each dress print with a printing press 
a letter of the alphabet, or cut the letters from black 
paper and paste upon the dolls. Fold a stiff piece of 
cardboard one half inch by three inches in center and 
paste on back of each doll to form a standard. 
Children enjoy spelling words from their reading 
lessons by moving the dolls back and forth. 
EpNA E. Hoop, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Wash Day Song 


Music.—Same as Wind Song, p. 68, Song Stories for the Kindergarten, by Mildred J. and Patty S. Hill. 


RvB and rub and rub, rub, rub, 
Bending o’er the foaming tub, 

Rinse the clothes and dip with blue 
And shake them out as good as new,— 
Pin them fast along the line, 

Leave them in the bright sunshine, 
Then together dance and play 

To make a happy washing day. 


Motions in keeping with the ideas may be used 
with the song. For the last two lines, each two 


children join hands and dance round and round. 
With the music that follows the song, each two 
children may swing their arms, hands joined, to 


. right and left for four measures, then turn under 


arms (wash my ladies’ dishes) for four measures; 

then join hands in large ring for eight measures, 

repeating the song for a finish. The last three 
syllables of the song may be accented by three 

stamps of the feet as an effective finish. : 
JESSIE Scott HIMEs, 

Oneonta, N. Y. 
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THE CHILDREN AND THE BIRD 


Free translation by A. B P. 


French Child's Song 


This little musical dialogue is best sung without accompaniment. 


“I Tue CHILpREN 
We've caught you now at last, O pret - ty bird - ie blue ; 
A house of gold - en wire We'll give you, bird -_ ie blue ; 
The nic - est things’ to eat We'll give you, bird - _ ie blue ; 
. Then we will let you go, O pret - ty bird -_ ie blue ; 
FINE 
| 
We've caught you now at last And we will hold you fast. 
A house of gold - en wire Of which youll nev - er tire. 
The nic - est things to eat, Bon - bons and su - gar sweet. 
Then we will let you go, Be - cause’ we love you (Omi) so. 
FINE 
Bb — Zz él =! 
o 
Tue Birp 
2. God = gave wings to fly ; O chil - dren, let me go! 
4. Gold - en house though it be, O chil - dren, let me go! 
6. Dain - ty fare though it be, O chil - dren, let me go! 
x 
p 
wT 
God gave birds wings to fly Free ind glad in the sky. 
Gold.- en house’ though it be a pris - on to me. 
Dain - ty fare though it be Tis no true food _—_ for me. 
D.C. 
poco rd. 
wT 
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LICE HARVEY WHITING, wife of Joseph 
Robie Putnam, was born January 18, 1841, 
in the house of Mr. Ogden, first mayor of Chicago. 
She died January 19, 1919, at the Hotel Plaza, 
Chicago. She attended the Episcopal Church until 
her marriage to Mr. Putnam, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, when she joined the Swedenborgian 
Church. She is survived by three daughters, one 
son, and three grandchildren. 

Mrs. Putnam lived all of her long life, with the 
exception of the last three years, in Chicago. She 
loved Chicago very dearly, and it gave her great 
pleasure that she could come back to it before she 
died. She was closely associated with the life there, 
and took active part in everything which forwarded 
its progress. 

Mrs. Putnam was educated at Miss Whiting’s 
School and the Dearborn Seminary, and received a 
broad musical education as well, as she possessed 
in youth a beautiful soprano voice. She was a 
reader and student all her life, and her studies in 
connection with the kindergarten covered many 
years. She was in constant correspondence with 
many of the leading educators of the day, and her 
interests were so many-sided that she made friends 
everywhere, people who appreciated her keen, spon- 
taneous, clear-thinking mind. 

One of Mrs. Putnam’s strongest traits was sin- 
cerity. She was earnestly desirous of doing each 
thing as well as it could be done, and, after her mar- 
riage, when her children came, her interest and high 
purpose for them directed her attention to the new 
system of child education—the kindergarten, which 
was making its way in the United States. Mrs. 
Putnam formed a study group in Chicago. After 
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a while, feeling that to make application of these 
theories she needed more extensive study, she went 
to Columbus with her eldest child and studied with 
Mrs. Ogden, a pupil of Miss Garland’s. 

A few months later she returned to Chicago and 
to her family, and opened a kindergarten in her 
home for her own children and for a few in the neigh- 
borhood. Later Mrs. Ogden came to Chicago and 
opened a Normal Class, which Mrs. Putnam was 
prevailed upon to continue when Mrs. Ogden felt 
she could no longer be absent from Columbus. 
This small training class in time grew into the Chicago 
Froebel Society—later The Froebel Association— 
and under Mrs. Putnam’s wise and enthusiastic 
guidance became a wonderful center for the training 
of kindergartners. During the time of its existence, 
from 1880 to 1910, the number of its graduates was 
more than eight hundred, and they have carried 
devoted and earnest service, not only through their 
own country, but into such far-away places as Japan, 
India, China, the Philippines, Bulgaria, Sweden, 
and many other countries. Everywhere they have 
testified to the soundness of their training and the 
inspiration and sincere purpose they had gained. 
However, the fundamental idea of the Froebel So- 
ciety was to make this training possible for all chil- 
dren by putting kindergartens into the public schools. 
After many years of effort, in 1886 the first public 
school kindergarten was opened. From this time 
on they increased steadily, until in 1899 kinder- 
gartens were formally adopted in the public schools, 
and Mrs. Putnam had the joy of seeing her hopes 
fulfilled. During all these years Mrs. Putnam had 
the loyal support of some of Chicago’s most progres- 
sive and influential women. 

The Training School also had an interesting his- 
tory in its association with Colonel Francis Parker 
at the Cook County Normal School, with Hull 
House where Miss Addams gave it her sympathetic 
interest, and with the Teachers College under Dean 
McClintock. 

Some time before the close of her training school, 
Mrs. Putnam began teaching in the Correspondence 
School of the University of Chicago, and this work 
she continued until her failing eyesight (two years 
before she died) made it advisable for her to give it 
up. 
The record of Mrs. Putnam’s activities would not 
be complete without a remembrance of her delightful 
home life and of the warm personal kindness that 
every one experienced who came in contact with her. 
This was shown in a marked degree to all her pupils. 
She was so genuine and large-hearted that people 
trusted her and she never forgot those to whom she 
gave her interest. Her hospitality was very simple, 
but so generous and so interesting that she drew to 
her home all kinds of people, who always found in her 
a ready response to their interests. She was so 
many-sided and enjoyed so keenly art, life, literature, 
and the society of her fellows, that one found stimu- 
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lus in the true refinement of her home. Her point of 
view wag broad and she was always conscious of the 

“other side’ of the subjects discussed. She read 
widely and in spite of the handicaps of her very near 
sight, she kept well in advance of the new ideas and 
theories. 

Mrs. Putnam’s funeral took place January 21, 
1919, at Oakwoods Cemetery Chapel, where the 
many friends and beautiful flowers testified to the 
regard in which she was held. 

The service was conducted by the Rev. Walter 
B. Murray, and perhaps the most fitting close to this 
short memorial of Mrs. Putnam will be these quota- 
tions from the address then given: 

““A useful life, a life of service, a life devoted to 
the service of others and of humanity, lived from 
love in the heart to the Lord and to the neighbor, is 
the most beautiful thing in the world: It is the su- 
preme end of human living upon the earth just as 
it is the joy of life in heaven. Our friend who has 
gone from us, and whom we are gathered together 
this afternoon to honor, lived that ideally beautiful 
life of service to humanity. The influence of her 
ideals have gone out into the wide currents of human 
life throughout our country, indeed wherever her 
pupils have gone and wherever go those who have 
in turn received inspiration from those taught di- 
rectly by her. It is an ever-broadening stream and 
humanity must in some degree forever be influenced 
by her noble personality and useful work. What 
more satisfactory monument could be reared to the 
memory of any one than that monument of a useful 
life, such as our friend has herself, by her living, 
erected in the hearts and in the lives of the genera- 
tions that follow her?’ 

ALICE O’GRADY MOULTON. 

Mrs. PutNAm’s fame rests largely on the fact 
that she was one of the prime promoters of the 
kindergarten movement in this country. But we 
who were associated with her in Chicago know that 
no history of the social and intellectual progress of 
that city would be complete without a recognition 
of her tireless activities. 

In her devotion to the kindergarten she never 
lost sight of the meaning of the school as a whole. 
She was largely responsible for the transition of the 
kindergarten from a philanthropy to an integral part 
of the public school system. 

If I should try to name her strongest traits | 
should put first open-mindedness, courage, and sym- 
pathy. Her keen brain quickly took the measure of 
every new idea and plan, and if she found it worthy 
was as quick to champion it. 

Thus she became identified with various causes 
for social and educational betterment. Music for 
children, nature study in the public schools, welfare 
work from the schools as centers,—these and more 
were strengthened by her labors in their behalf. 

In like manner she was continually deepening 
and widening the training offered her students, 


She was tireless in her efforts to secure for them the 
very best. 

One instance, little known save to a few, was her 
relation to the Cook County Normal School, and her 
influence which was probably a deciding one with 
that of two other citizens, in bringing Colonel 
Francis W. Parker to it as principal, at a time when 
his fame was not generally known outside New 
England. Throughout a long period these two fast 
friends and coadjutors labored for the children. 
How far-reaching were the effects of this one action 
of hers on all the schools of the Middle West! Nor 
was the association of these two great minds always 
smooth. Each one was the loyal defender of the 
other, but both were too strongly individual not to 
hold different opinions on some points and many a 
faculty meeting at the old school was enlivened by 
their discussions that left them warm friends still. 

The writer counts it the privilege of a lifetime to 
have worked under these two leaders, who opened to 
her as to countless others the doors of opportunity. 
Both are gone from our earthly ken. Great spirits 
both. So to the one so lately gone on we send on 
our thoughts, not of sorrow, but of gladness, that 
the doors of youth have swung open to her whose 
heart was always young. Loving, hoping, working, 
aspiring, true, tender mother, Hail and farewell. 

BERTHA PAYNE NEWELL, 
Statesville, 


Mrs. ALticE H. Putnam, beloved teacher and 
friend, was to her pupils the embodiment of justice 
and open-minded generosity. She was always eager 
for more knowledge, for more light, and impressed 
upon her students the necessity for breadth of view, 
freedom from prejudice, and an impersonal way of 
looking at things. 

She believed in devotion to principles rather than 
to persons, hoped for the salvation of society through 
the right education of the youngest children, and the 
“sweet contagion” of her rare spirituality was per- 
haps her crowning trait. 

Mrs. Putnam had a genius for friendship; her 
voluminous correspondence gave proof that she never 
lost interest in any one who had become dear to her, 
and those privileged to receive her serious, spiritual, 
stimulating, delightfully humorous letters realized 
the remarkable personality of the writer. Her 
sense of humor never failed, and was perhaps one of 
her most endearing characteristics, contributing to 
her sanity of view and her utter absence of egotism. 
Physical limitations and the disabilities of advanc- 
ing years had little power to dim a light like hers. 

The consciousness of the inspiration of which 
Mrs. Putnam was the source is possibly made keener 
by the removal of her physical presence; the im- 
mortality of a life like hers may be shown by the 
children of her spirit in their unselfish devotion to 
the broad principles which she so nobly embodied. 

STELLA LOUISE Woop, 
Minneapolis. 
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ALMOST every feature of public education, which 
has been developed during the past decades, has been 
first tried out and its usefulness demonstrated by 
private enterprise. This has been true of manual 
training, of playground activities, school gardens, 
cooking courses, and the kindergarten. The kinder- 
garten was brought into America by Miss Peabody, 
Emma Marwedel, Madame Kraus-Boelté, and their 
co-workers. It was made possible as a widespread 
system of training by those who trained the first 
teachers. Among these trainers, Mrs. Putnam will 
always have a prominent place. In the Chicago 
Froebel Association she trained hundreds of young 
women, who carried the kindergarten ideas and 
practices into private schools and gradually into the 
public service. 

Those who lead in introducing new and revolu- 
tionary ideas have always a thankless task. Mrs. 
Putnam escaped much of the criticism and suspicion 
that surround pioneers in ideas because of her deep 
devotion, her clear understanding of what was 
possible, and her power of judgment. She was an 
ideal leader for new work and it was her Association 
which introduced the first kindergarten into the 
Chicago public schools. EARL BARNES. 


Mrs. PuTNAM often said that her whole life was 
changed by the summer that she spent in Martha’s 
Vineyard. It was the summer in which Colonel 
Parker gave his first series of Talks on Teaching, 
published afterwards under that title. When, a few 
years later, Colonel Parker came to the Chicago 
Normal School, she was one of the first to welcome 
him and she was always ready to stand by him 
through his initial difficulties. She moved to the 
South Side to be near the school and put her children 
into it for their elementary education. Finally she 
came into the school herself as a teacher in the posi- 
tion of kindergarten training teacher. She held 
this position for several years and left it because of 
domestic duties demanding her complete time. 

As a teacher, Mrs. Putnam appealed especially 
to the more thoughtful students. She had a philo- 
sophical mind and pupils who were ready to grasp 
principles of education found in her an inspiration. 
It was one of the tenets of the school that the teachers 
were students of education rather than purveyors of 
tradition, and the quality of her mind made it easy 
for her to fit into the situation. It is needless to say 
that she became one of the most influential teachers 
in the school. 

She was broad and liberal in her thinking and 
tested new ideas on their merits. Her freedom from 
prejudice is shown by her reception of the work of 
Madame Montessori. She did not cast it aside in 
the way that many teachers did as unworthy of 
consideration, but was anxious to learn about it in 
order to gain from it, if possible, some lessons for the 
kindergarten. She kept always an open mind. 

One of her students says: “I believe that she had 
a better conception of the undying significance of 


Froebel’s fundamental principles than any other 
American educator.” EmiLy RIcE, 
formerly Head of Dept. of History, 
School of Education, University of Chicago. 


MANY a great cause has been seriously retarded 
by its advocates insisting on the exact form in which 
it is to be put forward, mistaking in their zeal the 
manner for the message. Fortunate indeed is the 
cause that has for its early exponents those who 
grasp its essential meaning, leaving, if needs be, its 
practical details for others to work out. 

Happily Chicago was so favored in having Mrs. 
Alice H. Putnam for its first pioneer kindergartner. 
Froebel’s great message was that the only true 
comprehension of education must have its founda- 
tion in a spiritual understanding of the nature of 
man, and that the chief factor in the unfolding and 
development of this spiritual nature, both personally 
and socially, so far as the young child was concerned, 
was the mothering element in woman. 

In my long and large experience with kinder- 
gartners in America and in Europe, I have never 
met one who was more reverent than Mrs. Putnam, 
and in no kindergarten that I have ever visited, 
either in or out of America, have I found such genuine 
mothering as was the daily atmosphere of her kin- 
dergarten. She often acknowledged that she had 
made many mistakes, and was always largely in- 
terested in examining new methods, frequently ac- 
cepting those that were opposite to her earlier work. 
But one always had the feeling that one was on holy 
ground when in her kindergarten, and one never 
discussed an educational point with her that the 
mother element did not manifest itself. 

Personally, I owe her a deep debt of gratitude 
which can only be paid by passing on to others the 
best that she gave so freely and generously to me. 

ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Chicago. 


I CAN remember as yesterday the first time, as a 
young kindergartner, I met Mrs. Alice Putnam. I 
had just graduated from the Training School in 
Louisville, and with the zeal of the young teacher 
was eager to spend a large part of my first meager 
salary in observing the work in other kindergartens 
in the larger cities. I went to Chicago, and it was 
my good fortune to come in contact with this woman 
with her great heart and open mihd. This was in 
the early days when we were all more or less follow- 
ing the traditions of work passed on down from the 
original sources in Germany. Louisville was just 
beginning to break away from some of this tradi- 
tional work, under the supervision of Miss Anna 
Bryan, and it was very interesting to see the attitude 
taken by Mrs. Putnam, who even then was looked 
upon as a pioneer worker and a great authority in 
the kindergarten field. Instead of denouncing this 
work, Mrs. Putnam immediately gave it a fine in- 
tellectual hearing and encouraged us in every way in 
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going forward. Although this was more than 
twenty-five years ago, this attitude was character- 
istic of her up to the time of her death. Her mind 
was always eagerly reaching forward, restlessly 
searching for new and deeper vision. Some of us 
are guilty of reading a new book simply to condemn 
it, but with Mrs. Putnam every new point of view 
was approached with an open mind and heart. It 
was interesting to see her, upon a visit at the Uni- 
versity a few years ago—even though at that time 
she was too frail in body to get along without assist- 
ance—attending the lectures with an eager interest, 
putting questions to the speaker which indicated 
the activity of her mind in not accepting a point of 
view without scrutiny. It was my good fortune to 
see her last summer. I was again impressed with 
the intellectual alertness with which she was reading 
and studying all the modern questions with regard 
to the war, the adjustment of the difficulties of labor 
and capital, and social reconstruction. While the 
body was frail and feeble, the mind seemed to me 
as alive and searching as in any interview I had 
ever had with her, reaching back to my very earliest 
acquaintance. The cause has lost a great mind and 
a great heart. 
Patty S. HILL, 
Teachers College, 
New York. 


ALICE WHITING PUTNAM I have known all my 
life, from the time that we played with our dolls 
in an empty fireplace on the corner of Michigan 
Avenue and Adams Street to the day of her release. 
While we have often been separated by distance, our 
affection for each other has not changed, and I 
received a letter from her dated the morning of the 
day she left Pittsburgh for the longed-for journey to 

her birthplace and beloved home. 

The days of greatest intimacy and personal 
companionship were while we were attending Dear- 
born Seminary before the great fire. Then we saw 
each other daily, and afterwards, while we still lived 
in Lake View and she had charge of her sister’s 
children, we were constantly associated in our music, 
and during the first year of the Civil War when she 
helped us to do “‘war work.’’ The soldiers were 
encamped in Wright Woods, opposite our home, and 
our carriage house was vacated and used for a hospi- 
tal. There we read to the disabled and otherwise 
ministered to them. 

Alice had a beautiful soprano voice and no one 
who heard her sing Come Unto Me and I Know 
That My Redeemer Liveth and other sweet oratorio 
music can ever forget the penetrating thrill, nor the 
sight of that perfectly formed head, bound round 
with that rarely beautiful hair. There was a picture 
of her taken at that time which was one of my lost 
treasures after the fire. 

It is not easy to put aside one’s personal feelings, 
and to speak of her as one should of a lifelong friend 
whose life has been so full of helpfulness, and whose 


passing from our view was so fitting. Some of us 
will not ‘be long from her delayed,”’ and it is a joy 
to feel that her freedom in that other life will permit 
her to go on as she did here doing good. 
STELLA DYER LORING, 
Principal of Loring School, 
Chicago. 


From our records it appears that Mrs. Putnam 
began offering instruction by correspondence in the 
fall of 1906 and that she continued to teach in this 
way until about two years ago when failing sight 
compelled her to withdraw. 

The two courses she organized and conducted 
were on The Training of Children (for mothers) 
and An Introduction to Kindergarten Theory and 
Practice. 

Her interest centered in the first of these courses 
and she was constantly working it over to make it 
of greater practical help to mothers. That she was 
able to give them the benefit of her long experience 
in the home and in the class room was attested 
again and again in hearty tributes from persons in 
different parts of the country who studied with her. 

Those who had the good fortune to know Mrs. 
Putnam soon became conscious of her buoyant 
optimism, her devotion to duty, her fund of intelli- 
gent sympathy, and a forward look that was conta- 
gious and inspiring. It was clear to me that those 
who came in touch with her even at long range sensed 
this. 

H. F. MALLory, 
Head a Correspondence Study Dept., 
University of Chicago. 


THE most important far-reaching educational 
reform of the nineteenth century is the kindergarten. 
Hitherto, the application of the principles discovered 
by Froebel has been left to private generosity. 
Mrs. Alice H. Putnam, superintendent of the Chicago 
Froebel Kindergarten Association, has taught the 
principles of the kindergarten to the successive 
training classes of this school, and illustrated them 
by an excellent kindergarten, for five and a half 
years, without receiving one cent of the county’s 
money. Her work has been simply invaluable to 
the teachers of Cook County. In twenty years the 
kindergarten will become a part and the essential 
basis of the common school system of this country. 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, and Boston have already 
begun this grand work. Thousands of trained kin- 
dergartners will be needed. It is high time to pre- 
pare for this child-saving work. 

From: 

Francis W. Parker's report of the Cook County 
Normal School to the Cook County Board of Education, 
June 30, 1888. 


My vivid impression of Mrs. Putnam, during 
the many years when I saw her almost daily as she 
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came and went to her training classes in one of the 
Hull House buildings, is that of absolute devotion 
to children and of unfailing interest in their affairs. 
Although at that time she had to do largely with the 
training of adults, she was unaffectedly absorbed 
in what the children about her were doing and the 
line of development which their spontaneous activi- 
ties suggested. She eagerly sought for information 
and ‘‘color’”’ in regard to the background and parent- 
age of our immigrant children, and she constantly 
insisted that, in the babel of tongues and diverse 
nationalities which the Hull House neighborhood 
represented, the little child of each group afforded 
a norm, a natural point of departure, for the solution 
of the immigration problem. She always insisted 
that although we had samples of twenty-six nationali- 
ties in our kindergarten, all the little children were 
surprisingly like those in the other groups with which 
she came in contact. 

Several years ago, when I visited Dr. Montessori’s 
School in Rome and saw the tall figure of the founder, 
standing absolutely absorbed in the activities of the 
children, I was instantly reminded of Mrs. Putnam 
and her concentrated interest in our little neighbors 
in that early ‘‘practice kindergarten.”’ 

Mrs. Putnam’s service in training kindergarten 
teachers extended over many years, but she met 
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with a belief in their possibilities which was at times 
so unshakable and tender as to be almost maternal. 

Although her spontaneous response to Froebel’s 
call to “play with the children’ was the literal 
foundation of her educational system, she was no 
literalist, nor slave of theory. She continually 
‘learned of life’? and had that sureness of touch, 
that independence of judgment, which characterizes 
those who interpret the world through their own 
experiences. It was characteristic of her that she 
was always keen that the members of her classes 
should be broadened by outside interests, that they 
must learn to look over the walls of the garden, even 
though that garden be filled to fascination with little 
children. 

Perhaps because she was herself a person of 
strong artistic bent, she constantly secured for her 
pupils that background of beauty and innate order 
which art alone can supply.. She collaborated for 
many years with Miss Eleanor Smith in the effort 
to secure songs for the kindergarten which should be 
beautiful and musical, and she excluded cheap music 
as quickly as she excluded doggerel. That long and 
successful effort may perhaps epitomize her ability 
to combine respect with affection, restraint with 
indulgence, which she always steadily maintained 
towards her students as well as toward the children 


each new class of young girls, ready to devote them- themselves. JANE ADDAMsS, 
selves to children, with unabated enthusiasm and Hull House, Chicago. 


Jennie Rebecca Faddis 


O* the twenty-third of November, 1918, at the 

Eitel Hospital in Minneapolis, occurred the 
death of one of our leaders in the field of kindergar- 
ten and elementary education,—Miss Jennie Re- 
becca Faddis, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
of St. Paul. 

The real significance of this sad event can be 
appreciated only by those who knew of Miss Faddis’s 
work and worth, and who sympathized with her 
views on child training. They will realize how great 
a loss the teaching profession has suffered through 
her untimely death, and how great-is the loss to 
childhood of this wise, fearless, consecrated champion 
of their cause. 

I first knew Miss Faddis in 1894, when at the 
opening of the State Normal School at Stevens 
Point, Wis., we found ourselves associated as critic 
teachers in the training department, she in charge 
of the primary and I of the grammar grades. Later 
the duties of general supervisor of the practice de- 
partment brought me into daily contact with her 
work. 

Miss Faddis came to this position with the prep- 
aration afforded by a kindergarten course at the 


Chicago Free Kindergarten Association, from which 
institution she graduated in 1888. For four years, 
from 1888 to 1892, she had been an assistant in the 
training department of the Normal School at Peru, 
Neb. There she had come to know George Farnum, 
a teacher somewhat ahead of his time in regard to the 
question of teaching beginning reading. 

The primary department of the Stevens Point 
Normal was soon stamped by the individuality of 
this teacher. Her school was not of the stereotyped 
kind, and many who observed it, back there in 1894, 
doubted if it should be considered a ‘‘model school.” 
There was much of the freedom in it that character- 
izes a kindergarten; so-called discipline of the cus- 
tomary sort was missing; old forms of exercise were 
carried out in unusual ways, and unusual things done 
in ways never seen or heard of before. 

Coming to this work of ‘‘Supervisor of Practice”’ 
from a long experience as a high school teacher, I 
found this primary department of Miss Faddis’s a 
most fascinating study. I will confess that, in- 
fluenced by the primary grade standards I had 
previously observed, I had, at first, my doubts about 
some things. But it was not long before I became 
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her professed disciple in matters of primary teach- 
ings; for I observed that everything she did was 
carefully and wisely planned to one all important 
end; that her work was characterized by originality, 
wonderful insight, and absolute sincerity,—there 
were no show performances in her school. The 
children were there to be given an opportunity not 
only to learn but to live, and to live their own natural 
individual lives, and through stimulation and guid- 
ance to form right habits of thinking and living. 

She moulded the characters of those children to a 
degree that I have never before seen equaled, and 
they did not forget her. In 1904, she returned to the 
school after a two-years’ leave of absence, and I saw 
flock around her, eager to welcome her back, the 
normal students who, ten, nine, or eight years before, 
had been her children in the primary grades. 

They were better teachers on account of that 
early experience; for imitation, ‘‘the master agent”’ 
did its perfect work, and they either consciously or 
unconsciously imbibed her ideas and ideals of teach- 
ing. One who attended the primary department of 
the Stevens Point Practice School fifteen or more 
yeafs ago, recently became a member of my teach- 
ing force in Kenosha. I never entered her room that 
I did not observe something done or said in Miss 
Faddis’s way. 

Wisconsin owes her more than it realizes. Miss 
Faddis brought to us and put in practice the Farnum 
idea of emphasis upon silent reading and the thought- 
getting habit. This, enlarged and_ elaborated 
through experimentation, and finally put in definite 
shape by an associate, and published in The Manual 
of the Course of Study for Common Schools, came to 
influence the teaching of reading throughout our 
entire state. 

As may be readily appreciated, Miss Faddis was 
an especially valuable factor in the training of pri- 
mary teachers. Besides her example and her guidance 
through conferences, the courses she gave in child 
literature and in nature study are a choice remem- 
brance of the students who elected them. 

Miss Faddis left Stevens Point in 1906, and at- 
tended Columbia University to study for her master’s 
degree. The next year she taught in the normal 
school at New Paltz, N. Y., and in 1908 went to 
Evansville, Ind., where for five years she served as 
assistant superintendent of schools. 

The next field of service for Miss Faddis after 
Evansville was Butte, Mont., where for three years 
she was the assistant superintendent. She left there 
7 ‘anes a similar position in St. Paul in the fall of 

One of her appreciative Evansville associates 
says of her work there: ‘‘What Miss Faddis was to 
the people of Evansville she probably was to the 
people of all the places where she worked; for what 
she was, she was so thoroughly. Her interests were 
not fads that wore out, but kept growing, and her 
enthusiasm was a dependable thing. These charac- 
teristics stand out prominently in her work here: 


Her love for nature and her way of getting others 
interested in it; her love for little children, and her 
earnest effort for their welfare; her anxiety to make 
the lives of teachers richer, and her effort to make 
teachers and children thinkers. 

“She opened the eyes of Evansville people to 
their beautiful out-of-doors environment. The love 
of nature, developed in many of our teachers and 
children, is one of our memorials to her. 


‘Her standards still influence teachers’ work 


here. These are some of the things teachers say of 
her: ‘She was so human, so approachable.’ ‘She 
listened to our troubles with understanding.’ ‘She 


made a teacher realize the causes of her success or 
failure, made her know that they did not just hap- 
pen, and so helped her to other successes.’ ‘She was 
so ready with encouragement and sympathy, but 
intolerant of insincerity ,and shiftlessness in a 
teacher’s work.’”’ 

I cannot forbear the remark here that these are 
very suggestive comments, which many supervisors 
might profitably ponder over. 

Miss Faddis’s enthusiasm for nature study was 
a distinguishing characteristic, as has been men- 
tioned, but no more touching expression of what 
this meant has been heard than the following from 
Mr. Davies of River Falls, Wis., formerly of Mon- 
tana. Mr. Davies who had charge of the funeral 
services in St. Paul is reported by Karl F. Dreher 
as having paid an especial tribute to “her profound 
knowledge and love of the things of nature and the 
manner in which this tended to brighten the lives of 
many thousands of children and residents of Butte, 
Mont., where she was assistant superintendent of 
schools for three years.” 

He said: ‘‘As many people know, Butte is a min- 
ing city where the entire face of the country is black 
and seared with the fumes of the copper smelters; 
where few of the ordinary beauties of nature as we 
know them here are to be found. Into this at- 
mosphere, came Miss Faddis in the fall of 1914. 

“Soon her love of nature, second only to her in- 
effable love of children, made itself felt. She would 
gather about her little bands of children and go out 
into the hills, where she would explain to them the 
beauties, meager though they were, that were to be 
found among the grasses and vegetation. She taught 
them to value flowers and how to plant and care for 
them.”’ 

‘“‘Now if you will go into Butte and inquire re- 
garding Miss Faddis, they will take you to some poor 
miner’s cottage and they will point out to you a bed 
of pansies, or a climbing vine of nasturtiums. Then 
they will take you about the city and show you more 
beds of pansies, more beds of nasturtiums, and other 
plants and climbing vines, such as will flourish in 
that region. 

“The bleakness is gone from the homes of the 
poor of Butte; little children are happier; homes 
are brighter; the world a better place.” 

During these later years, Miss Faddis was work- 
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ing out the plan for a book dealing with constructive 
activities. Her plan was unique in that she showed 
how common, overlooked, or despised material 
could be used and was frequently better than the 
regular formal material, for engaging the minds and 
fingers of little children. The common things of the 
roadside and field,—stems, leaves, seeds, grass 
blades,—and other odds and ends of things were in- 
geniously put to service. Hundreds of photographs 
showing the results of this work were collected. 

Students in the summer schools at Missoula, 
Mont., and at Berkeley, Cal., will remember Miss 
Faddis for her courses in nature study and con- 
struction, her eye-opening exercises, and her never- 
failing willingness to help. 

It is not difficult for those who possess apprecia- 
tion for the higher, the finer, the really endurable 
things of life, coupled with a knowledge of condi- 


tions as they sometimes are—to understand how it 
would affect this sincere soul to find political ex- 
pediency or self-interest put above the supreme 
rights of children; how the short-sighted withhold- 
ing of support and sympathy for needed educa- 
tional measures would harass her; how it might be 
possible that her superiors in office might not always 
appreciate her exceptional value as a leader and 
teacher. 

‘Worn out’ was the simple diagnosis given by 
her last physician. Worn out in the cause of hu- 
manity !—but it should not have been so soon. So- 
ciety needs just such heroic souls as hers to carry 
on the fight, and to help hasten the coming of the 
better day. 

Mary D. BRADFORD, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Kenosha, Wis. 
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Maria Kraus-Boelté 


MEMORIAL service for Madame Kraus-Boelté, 
the pioneer leader whose work for the cause of 
kindergarten in America extended over almost fifty 
years, was held in St. Paul’s Chapel, Columbia 
University, on Sunday afternoon, February 2. 
There was a large attendance of leading educators, 
including many trained by Professor and Madame 
Kraus, representing the universities and colleges, 
board of education, public and private schools, free 
kindergartens, and training classes of Greater New 
York. The devoted adopted daughter who alone rep- 
resents Madame Kraus’ immediate family, was pres- 
ent at the service. 

A choir of mixed voices, under the direction of 
Walter Henry Hall of Columbia, sang the anthems, 
The Souls of the Righteous and Crossing the Bar, also 
the hymns For all the Saints and Lead, Kindly Light, 
with deep feeling and beauty of expression. 

The Rev. Henry E. Cobb, D.D., of the West 
End Reformed Church, New York City, conducted 
the service and in a most sympathetic and beautiful 
address, paid a loving tribute to the character and 
work of Madame Kraus-Boelté. He said in part: 


There is no sweeter picture in the Gospels than 
that of Jesus as He takes a little child and sets him 
in the midst of His disciples who are contending which 


should be greatest in His kingdom. Itis the one, He 
said, who has the spirit of this little child, one who 
can sit down with a little child and feel with awe 
that there is so much that a little child can teach, 
that in all our education of the child, the child is ever 
leading and teaching us, ever opening up some of the 
mysteries of the kingdom of God, ever leading us 
gently into the realities of that kingdom. Christ 
sets the eternal over the transient, unseen things 
over the seen. His estimate is not the world’s 
estimate. Those whom the world calls great are 
those to whom has come high recognition, a recogni- 
tion that is oftenest measured by material things. 
Christ counted spiritual welfare our greatest pos- 
session, love and faith—the things that are in the 
heart of a child—the things childhood gives to us. 

The teacher, the one who most truly recognizes 
the values in the child and whose one purpose is to 
develop those values and train the expression of the 
child’s soul, is the poorest paid of all workers. 
What the world thinks of those to whom it intrusts 
the most precious thing it has, an immortal soul, is 
shown by what it pays the teacher. Yet I would 
rather trust to God’s estimate than man’s. I 
would rather have God’s reward than the reward the 
world gives. And this is what I read as the more 
accurate translation of a great verse in the last 
chapter of Daniel: ‘‘ Many that be teachers shall 
shine as the sun in the Kingdom of the Father; 
and they that turn many to righteousness, as the 
stars for ever and ever.” 
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May I speak of some of the rewards of the teacher 
as exemplified in the character of the friend whose 
life and work we commemorate today? Ist. The 
gift of youth. It is difficult to believe that eighty- 
two years had passed over the head of Madame 
Kraus-Boelté. One did not think of age even see- 
ing her whitened hair, the aureole of faithful service. 
She kept the enthusiasms of youth, the hopefulness, 
the faith of youth, the very energy of youth, quite 
to the end. A wise proverb tells us, ‘Keep your 
friendships in repair.’ Madame Kraus did better 
than that. The old friendships were outlived. 
How many of those she taught in earlier days 
passed before her into the life beyond and wait to 
welcome her on the other side. But she gathered 
her friendships from fresh generations. She renewed 
her life from year to year in close association with 
young people. No barrier of age stood between 
them. In her great sympathies she made you feel 
that you were as wise as she and she as eager and 
youthful as you. I know of no profession on which 
the dew of youth lingers so long as that of the 
teacher. Under the midday sun it still sparkles and 
in the evening twilight it has not passed! 

2d. Another reward is an unaltering faith. There 
are those who lose confidence in the order of things as 
time goes on. They grow warped by mistrust. 
They begin to question the goodness of the world, 
the unselfishness of men. And doubt of our fellow- 
men always leads to doubt of God, of God’s ordering 
and beneficent purpose. But those who deal with 
children live in a different world—a world of trust, 
of generosity. They learn to look at the world 
through the eyes of a child, to be keenly sensitive 
to the beauty about them, to feel the presence of 
a kindly God everywhere. You cannot live with 
children and be acynic. You cannot live with those 
souls that have come so sweet and fresh from the 
hand of God, without believing that ‘‘the best is 
yet to be.” I know that Madame Kraus-Boelté 
was a woman of unaltering faith. How else could 
she have taken the infinite pains year after year, 
generation after generation, to train those plastic 
souls! With confidence she sent out her children 
and her young teachers to greet the dawn of a better 
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day, fitted to meet the problems and play their part 
in the better world to be. 

3d. Another reward is the joy of service. There 
is a joy in working, a joy in the mere employment of 
our powers. Is there any reward equal to that of 
feeling, when you lie down at night, that you have 
helped some stumbling feet along the right path, 
that you have let the guiding light fall into some soul 
and sent it on its way rejoicing? Teachers are 
fellow workers with God, helping Him build charac- 
ter, the greatest thing in the world. They are help- 
ing Him shape the destiny of immortal souls. It 
is the noblest work given any man or woman to do. 
To one who realizes as Madame Kraus-Boelté did 
the glorious responsibility and high privilege of such 
a task, there comes this great reward. She did not 
have to wait for it. Every night when the shadows 
fell upon the earth, her soul must have been lit with 
this supreme joy of work well done. Every morning 
met her with a smile upon her face, the glad anticipa- 
tion of another day’s work so well worth doing. 
To interpret her spirit, her visions, her ideals, to 
those who worked with her and so to extend her 
gracious ministry far and wide, this was her calling 
of God. She left a precious treasure, a legacy of 
quickened souls, a legacy of inspiration and endeavor 
to you who follow in her steps. 

Such a life can never perish from the earth. It 
must go on renewing itself from one generation to 
another. Would that we might have a glimpse of 
those activities which must be hers in the unseen 
world which is above and around us all. We should 
see her entering into that City whose streets are 
full of boys and girls playing—the City where life 
is never old—where those who have served God on 
earth continue a service that is unwearying. We 
should catch sight of eager expectant faces of those 
who have waited for her, little children who take 
the teacher by the hand, and lead her through the 
pleasant fields of the celestial country to become her 
teachers now, in the intimate and beautiful things 
of God. May we, too, come to those unspeakable 
joys which God has prepared for those who love and 
serve Him from the foundation of the world. 

ADRIANA B. DoRMAN. 
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AMERICAN CHARITIES 


By Amos G. WARNER, Ph.D. Revised by Mary Roberts Coolidge, Ph.D., with 


biographical preface by George E. Howard, Ph.D. 8vo, 560 pages, net, $2.50; 
postage extra. 


When the first edition of Warner’s ‘‘American Charities” appeared, in 1894, 
sociologists and educators at once realized that a new note had been struck in this 
great subject. Here was a serious and comprehensive attempt to define and 
systematize what had hitherto been left to haphazard judgment. The author had 
brought to his task not only the ripe fruits of a lifetime of experience and study— 
he had also injected into it what has been aptly described as a ‘“‘humorous common 
sense” which illuminated and humanized his subject to a surprising degree. The 
book speedily took its place as an authority. 


In 1908, a revision was made in the text by the late author’s pupil and co- 
laborer, Mary Roberts Coolidge, when new statistics and material made necessary 
by the lapse of time were incorporated. And now after another decade the growth 
of public opinion and further increase of information in public philanthropy have 
made necessary a second revision. It is fortunate in every way that both revisions 
have been in the hands of Mrs. Coolidge, as the original flavor of the work is un- 
disturbed, while the reviser by professional training and experience is thoroughly 


qualified to continue the task. Much new illustrative material, a new index and 
bibliography have been added. 
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TEACHERS ! If you could abolish “Ain’t,” “I seen,” and the 


whole brood of Common Errors in Grammar from 
your pupils’ minds, and do it permanently and so enjoyably that the 
children would beg for it, wouldn’t that increase your Value as a 
Teacher, and lighten your teaching burdens? Then try 


“ Games for Teaching Correct English to Little Ones.” 


This attractive book makes it plain, simple, easy. No apparatus, 
no preparation. 3# I have demonstrated these Games before thou- 
sands of teachers, and they urged me to publish them. You'll en- 
joy the Games as well as the pupils do. Teaching by these Games 
is a pleasure. Address, enclosing 50 cents for a copy, 


EMMA WATKINS, lowa City, lowa 


Silent Occupation 


(Sentence Building.) Prepared by Mrs. Claude J. Bell. 
Consists of sentences printed on smooth, heavy paper, five by 
nine inches. Words to be cut apart by the teacher and used 
by Primer and First Grade pupils for Seat Work. Note of in- 
struction on each chart. Useful and pleasant busy work. Ten 


Charts for 10 cents. Thirty Charts for 25 cents. 


Primary Charts 


Every primary teacher needs a PRIMARY CHART. We 
can send you a good one. Practical in its make-up, and 
pleasing and beautiful with its pictures of things children most 
love. Its pages include Words, Easy Readings, Phonics, 
Language, Drawing, Number Lessons, Color Charts, 
Music, and Penmanship. The music includes a few simple 
songs. Edges of every sheet well bound. Mounted on an ad- 
justable iron stand, which is light and durable. Send for one 
NOW and make your work for the beginners a joy to them. 
Price $10.00, but as we buy in quantities, we can furnish this 
chart for a limited time for $5.00. 


CLAUDE J. BELL 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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International Kindergarten Union 


NEXT MEETING BALTIMORE, Mp., May 19-23, 1919 


HEADQUARTERS, SOUTHERN HOTEL 


Local Committees 


Chairman—Stella A. McCarty, Goucher College. 
Secretary—Miss Margaretta Lamb. 
Treasurer—Miss Helen H. Carey. 


Sub-Chairmen 


Headquarters and Information: Miss Isabel Lazarus. 

Accommodations: Mrs. E. R. Myers. 

Places of Meeting: Mrs. Walter Knip. 

Hospitality: Mrs. Harry Parkhurst. 

Badges and Decorations: Miss Helen Tate. 

Transportation: Mrs. H. Matthew Gault. 

Exhibits: Miss Sue Collins. 

Publicity: Miss Belle Laupheimer. 

Finance: Miss Helen H. Carey. 

Credentials and _ Elections: 
Voorhees. 

Excursions: Mrs. William Emmart. 

Visiting Kindergartens: Miss Katherine Hopper. 

Printing: Mrs. Albert Gminder. 

Social: Mrs. William G. Rasch. 

Music: to be appointed. 


Miss Margaretta 
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Kindergarten Propaganda in the Train- 
ing School 


HE most effective kindergarten propaganda is 
good work in the kindergarten to which the 
graduates go. The world is “from Missouri’ and 
must be shown wherein lies the value of the kinder- 
garten for the children. To make good kindergartners 
is therefore the training teacher’s most direct way 
of establishing and extending the kindergarten 
movement. 
The ‘‘showing’’ in question has its difficulties, 
however, which the teacher must prepare her out- 
going students to meet. If she has acquainted them 
with the kindergarten situation in general they know 
that much effort is still needed, but they will consider 
the positions to which they go as opportunities for 
them to assist in establishing the kindergarten upon 
a secure basis. They will need many’ suggestions 
to aid them in accomplishing that purpose. These 
suggestions are best given in conferences organized 
for the purpose the latter part of the senior year. 
In these conferences the training teacher can 
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point out the importance of the new kindergartner 
adjusting herself to the community to which she 
goes as a means to the most effective service. She 
can show the students that they can make the 
kindergarten seem worth while to others only to the 
degree that they themselves show a supreme faith 
init. From her own knowledge of school conditions 
the teacher can indicate ways by which the kinder- 
gartner can express her interest so that it will bear 
the fruit of insight in others. She can suggest how 
unattractive schoolrooms can be made to look 
homelike, and how simple exercises can illustrate the 
kindergarten spirit. She can point out the value 
of having the topic or project for the week indicated 
so that it will interpret the exercises that the principal 
might see in progress, and the importance of having 
some of the children’s work in evidence so that it 
will tell its own story to the chance visitor. She 
can suggest the desirability of the kindergartner’s 
knowing what the local library contains and what 
books she should ask to have added if they are not 
already there. She can give suggestions as to how 
to make visits to the homes of value to the children, 
the mothers, and the kindergartner herself, and how 
to organize the mothers for mutual help and co- 
operation with the kindergarten and the school. 
These are but a few of the points which the training 
teacher should discuss with her outgoing students 
for the sake of strengthening their work and making 
it interpret the kindergarten to the public. 

There are other lines of propaganda work also 
with which the training teacher should acquaint her 
students. No student is ready to graduate unless 
she has made some study of the history of the kinder- 
garten movement and its present status, in the 
United States at least. A study of its progress or 
lack of progress in the several states will show the 
need of propaganda in many of these, which must 
be done in the main through other agencies, if there 
are no kindergartners to work through. This would 
necessitate a study of the agencies by which kinder- 
gartners have been started in localities which had 
none—the Mothers’ Congress, the Women’s Clubs, 
the National Kindergarten Association, and the 
International Kindergarten Union, and the methods 
by which they accomplish the extension of the kinder- 
garten. All this is a legitimate part of the class 
work. 

To help students to sense the kindergarten move- 
ment as such, and the organization of the kinder- 
gartners of the country in the International Kinder- 
garten Union as a means of its extension, the forma- 
tion of a club among the students which shall be a 
branch of the I. K. U. is of great value. Such an 
organization should have more than one purpose but 
if one of these is the sending of a delegate to the 
I. K. U. the organization acquires a meaning and an 
interest which it could gain in no other way, and the 
reports brought home by the students themselves 
make an impression that is not easily effaced. The 
possibilities of the student branch are great if it is 
wisely directed. A report of what has been done by 
one such branch may be found in the October 
number of the Kindergarten Review, 1915. 


Nina C. VANDEWALKER. 
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RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta AUSTIN BLAISDELL and MARY FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


‘*Story-approach’’ method, with emphasis on 
phrasing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures 
in colors. Price, 36 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


‘‘Story-approach’’ method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 40 cents. Ready 
September r. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easzes¢t primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All picturesin color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 36 cents. 


The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grade 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS 


For Grade Il: THE OUTDOOR BOOK (1917) 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE (1918) 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY 


For Grade Ill: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS (1917) 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER (1917) 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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The 


SCHOOL METHODS 
BOOK 


The School Methods Book is a volume of methods, plans, devices, and 
material prepared by many authors for the help of all teachers in the 
Elementary Schools, rural and graded. Its use will do much to lighten 
the tasks of teaching and to improve school work. 


Outline of Contents 


MAKING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Suggestions for beginning school and 
making temporary and permanent pro- 
gram. 


MAKING THE SCHOOL PLAN 


A training teacher of wide experience 
gives valuable workable hints on making 


plans for the work and for working to 
the plans. 


METHODS IN PRIMARY READING 


A number of experienced teachers give 
best approved methods, plans, devices, 
for teaching reading in primary classes. 


READING IN THE GRAMMAR 
GRADES 


A very successful author of a popular 
series of readers gives valuable sug- 
gestions and methods for conducting the 


reading lessons in grammar grades 
classes. 


ARITHMETIC 


An excellent collection of working 
methods, plans, and devices in primary 
and intermediate grade arithmetic by 
several teachers well skilled in the work, 
besides a lot of plans for seat work in 
primary and intermediate arithmetic. 


METHODS IN TEACH- 


No work the school does is more 
important than that of training the pupil 
inthe useof English. Here is furnished 
an array of methods, plans, and material 
that will make language teaching a 
delight and a fine success. 


STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION IN 
LANGUAGE CLASSES 

A collection of new little stories written 

especially for conversation and for oral 


and written reproduction in language 
exercises. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Some brief, practical method helps on 
these two important school subjects by 
competent authorities. 


NATURE STUDY 


Some excellent plans with suggested 
material and methods of teaching the 
nature subjects dear to the hearts of 
children. The methods especially apply 


} primary and intermediate grade 
classes. 


PICTURE STUDY 


Practical studies with halftone re- 
productions of the subjects, well adapted 
to any elementary grade. The lessons 
are presented according to the best 
approved method of picture study. 
Each study is accompanied with a brief 
biography of the artist. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Methods and helps not found in 
text-books, just what rural and village 
teachers need to aid them in their work. 


Written by experienced domestic science 
teachers. 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE 


Under this head are presented practical 
plans and methods of organizing and 
conducting such work as is suited to 
pupils in elementary grade classes. 


SOMETHING FOR PUPILS TO 
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New and original plans and designs, 
with instructions, for a great variety of 
construction work, something for all 
elementary classes. This is one of the 
most valuable features of the book and 
the department will prove a boon to 
many teachers. 


CHILDREN’S FAVORITE AUTHORS 


A group of sketches with portraits of 
those authors whose writings are 
especially popular with the little folks. 
There are Stevenson, Miss Alcott, the 
Cary sisters, Riley, Field, Helen Hunt 
Jackson, Kate Douglas Wiggin, etc. 


BIRD STUDY 


In the Department of Bird Study the 
book presents studies of birds common 
to all parts of the country. The studies 
are prepared by special students of bird 
life and so they are authoritative. These 
Bird Study lessons not only serve well as 
Nature Study lessons, but they 
emphasize the economic value of the 
birds, giving the lessons a special value 
in correlation with the study of Ele- 
mentary Agriculture. These lessons, 
with illustrations on the common birds, 
will be appreciated by every public 
school teacher. 


100 LARGE DOUBLE COLUMN PAGES, 9x12 


With the help of this book available you will teach a better school 
and do your work more easily. 


PRICE, 35 CENTS THE COPY 


Address 
Geo. W. J ones, Publisher School Century, Oak Park, ‘TL 
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Contributions to the Kindergar- 
ten Unit in France 


Students and Faculty of Boston 


$250.00 
Senior Class, Kindergarten Train- 

ing School, Cleveland.......... 45.00 
Kindergarten Club of Virginia, 

Contribution sent by Miss Eva 

Wolf Vogel, Pittsburgh, Pa...... 12.75 

$6.00 

Mrs. Nathan Kaufmann... 3.00 

Children’s Party........ 3.75 
Miss Lillian Wadsworth, Norfolk, 

Buffalo Kindergarten Union........ 9.00 
“Friends of Little Children” ........ 7.30 

(Sent by Miss Nellie Brown, Ban- 
gor, Me.) 
Chicago Public School Kinder- 

garten Association............. 6.62 
Parent-Teachers’ Association, Five 

Points, Bedford, Ohio,......... 6.00 
Calvin B. Cady, Portland, Ore. ...... 6.00 
Miss Louise M. Houghton, Worcester, 


Miss Frances M. Berry, Richmond, 
Miss Mary A. Cody, Cleveland, Ohio 4 
Miss Charlotte Krum, Riverside, Ill. 4. 
Kindergarten Children of School 
Miss Alita Binzel, Minneapolis, 
Mrs. Louis M. Williams and kin- 
dergarten children, Joplin, Mo.... 
Miss Adeline L. Creed, South Bend, 


2 
Miss Myrtle Farnham, Racine, Wis. 2. 
Miss Anna Stevens, Cleveland, 

2 
2 


Miss Abby Norton, Portland, Me..... 
Mrs. George H. Sherwin, Keene, 


(1.00 contributed in pennies by 
children of Washington Kin- 
dergarten.) 
Miss Ellen M. Boer, Duluth, Minn.. 1.00 
Miss A. M. Boer, Duluth, Minn... . 1.00 
Miss Jean Betzner, New Haven, Ct.. 1.00 
Miss Mabelle Rogers, Kansas City, 


Total amount received 


through K.U........ $13,648.79 


Two More Interesting Letters 
Concerning Contributions to 
the Kindergarten Unit 


“T ATTENDED the International 
Kindergarten Union in Chicago 
last spring and came home with a 
great desire to have my children 
help the children in France. My 
school is private and every year 
when we have our Christmas party 
each child brings a ten cent gift 
for another child in the kinder- 
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The Palmer Method of 


Business Writing 
PLUS 


The Palmer Method Organization marks the differ- 
ence between uniformly successful results in teach- 
ing Penmanship and indifferent, temporary results. 
Investigate a school system where the Palmer 
Method Plan has really been followed. You will 
want the same resultsin YOUR schools. A postal 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the first step 
in the right direction. Now is the time! 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, 


Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
Methods, including Courses and Methods, 
Keading and How to Teach It, Nature 
Study, Busy Work, and Phonetics, taught 
by Br. A. H. Campbell, Principal of our 
Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 
secure more congenial positions and better 
DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 

Principal. 250-page catalogue free. Write te-day. 


The Home Correspondence School, Dept. 580, Springfield, Mass. 


Kindergarten Teachers 


and Supervisors 


are in as great demand according to their 
number as teachers in any department of 
school work. Itisa satisfaction to such 
a teacher to know of good openings 
whether she wishes to follow them up or 
not. The RECOMMENDATION AGENCY 
can give such information and can also 
push the candidate it selects for any given 
position, without publicity. Isn’t it worth 
the small expense and trouble of registra- 
tion to be kept informed of the best 
vacancies that are occurring in one’s 
special line, with the opportunity of being 
considered for the fitting one? 


The School Bulletin Teachers Agency 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


313-321 E. Washington St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company’s Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 118 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Short-Story Writing 


garten. 
the children should earn their 
pennies, and instead of the custom 
in former years, bring them to 
send to the ‘little French children’s 
kindergarten.’ They certainly 
have been happy in the doing and 
bringing and giving. They have 
dusted, set tables, crumbed 
tables, kept napkins clean, been 
quiet at table to give other mem- 
bers of family a chance to talk, 
watched for mail man, gone to 
grocery store, helped with dishes 
and various other things to earn 
this money. One child brought 
all she had in her bank. The day 
of our party we counted the money 
which was about sixteen dollars. 
I made it reach the $20 mark and 
had it changed into new silver 
dollars. After our program before 
the tree, one of the children 
counted the dollars. If Miss Cur- 
tis could have heard the clapping 
not only of the children but 
parents, too, she would know how 
happy they are in sending it to 
help her help the little French 
children.” 
Daisy V. DAGGETT, 
Decatur, IIl. 


‘“TInclosed you will find $15, the 
Christmas contribution to the Kin- 
dergarten Unit in France from the 
Emma Thomas Public School Kin- 
dergarten children. The money 
represents sacrifice of small pleas- 
ures together with the proceeds of 
a penny sale of toys made by these 
children. The _ sacrifice money 


-came in a penny at a time with an 


abiding lesson accompanying it. 
Three dollars was collected that 
way, and the remaining twelve was 
made on our sale. The kinder- 
garten children made about three 
hundred and fifty articles which 
we thought would be a great 
number, but they proved so popu- 
lar that we were obliged to take 
orders, and make more than as 
many again. The toys sold from 
one penny to five. 

“When the December number 
of the KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST 
GRADE magazine came, I showed 
them the picture of Miss Curtis 
and told them about the work. 
Right away they knew that the 
thing for them to do was to help 
her: children to their kindergarten 
pleasures. 

“That is the story and here is 


This year we decided that 
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vitamine imagist 
New lorry air hole 
camouflage 
ords cloverleaf _poilu 
questionnaire 


janior high school brisance 
and hundreds more have been added to 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. For the first time you can 


find authoritative amswers to your questions 
about all these new terms. 


Facts are demanded as never before. 
information is indispensable. 


Exact 


And never before was the 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
so urgently needed in school 
work; never before was it 
procurable at a price so 
relatively low. 


Regular and India- 
Paper Editions. 


Also WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, Third Edition. 
A New Book. 1248 Pages. 1700 Illustrations. 


Write for Specimen Pages. Free toteachers, anew booklet, 
Use of the Dictionary--Games with the Dictionary.” 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


War Emergency 
Bulletins 


Some Sugar-Saving Sweets for Every Day. 
By Professor M. B. Van Arsdale and Miss 
Day Monroe. 60 recipes. 20 cents. 


Ninety Tested, Palatable, and Economical 
Recipes. ‘Tested by the School of Prac- 
tical Arts, Teachers College. 30 cents. 


How to Plan Meals in War Time, with 
Economical Menus and Directions for 
Marketing. By Professor M. 8. Rose. 

20 cents. 

Economical Diet and Cookery in Time of 
Emergency. By Professors Rose and Win- 
chell and Miss Shapleigh. 15 cents. 

Simple Lessons on the Physical Care of 
Children. By Dr. Josephine Hemenway 
Kenyon. 20 cents. 

Lessons in Home Nursing. By Professor I. 
M. Stewart. 15 cents, 

Tested International Recipes. By Professor 
M. B. Van Arsdale, Miss Day Monroe, 


and others. 60 recipes. 20 cents. Ready 
January, 1918. 


Published by 
Bureau of Publications 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK CITY 


Kindergarten Supplies 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


CANADA 


Write for Catalogue 


The GEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
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PE form, strue d writing of the Short 
Story, by 3. Borg Kosaweln, Editor 
Lippincott's Magazine. 
one hundred Home, 
Srown: Cornell and leading colleges. 
Mr. Escaweis BS@-page catalog free. Write to-day. 
The School, Dept 362 Springfield, Mass. 
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KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of The Kindergarten and First 
Grade should know about our popular and 
successful Home Kindergarten Coarse ; also 
about the Course in Primary Methods which 
we offer under Dr. A. H. Campbell, 
Principal of our Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 

< secure more congenial postions and better 
DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 
Principal. 960-page catalogue tree. Write te-day. 
The Home Cerressesdence School, Dept. 49, Seringfield, Mass. 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING 


ARTISTIC AnD MERCANTILE PURPOSES 
SPRINGFIELD 
PHOTO - ENGRAVING CO. 
3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


Used in all the puble schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
Most ail the Boards of Education in 
the principal cities, fend for ill- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolv ing 
blackbo rds, siated cloth, black dia- 
mond plating, book slates, @iasers, 
crayons, ciayon holdera, easels, 
black board p!ate fn slabs, di videre, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
ete, Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORE GILICATS BOOKSLATE CO, 
20-23-24 Vesey diew York, 


Highest Awards—Gold Medals 


AMERICAN 


he ‘Old Faith ful’ rayons 


Philadelphia 1876 
San Francisco and San Diego 1915 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 
Academic and tery, 
mercial, Hormel and Service 
a ‘ation for College Teachers’ 
Civil Service Bzaminations. 


Com- 


Prof. Genung 


TH HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


the money, and I know through 
my faith in the work as they know 
through their faith in us that it 
will be well spent and worth the 
effort and _ sacrifice.” 
CorA ANN BALLOU, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Among the accounts of “How 
the I. K. U. Branches Have Raised 
Money,” published in the. Jan- 
uary number, was one telling of 
an interesting exhibit of foreign 
work. This account should have 
been credited to Miss Marion 
Hughes of Pittsburgh, instead of 
to Miss Lulu Hughes, and the 
purpose was to awaken interest in 
social ‘service more than to raise 
money. 

ELIZABETH HARRISON. 
Chicago Kindergarten Institute 

THE opening week of 1919 
marked the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Chi- 
cago Kindergarten Institute. The 
work began with a kindergarten in 
the Stock Yards neighborhood in 
Chicago, undertaken at the request 
of the Christian Union of the 
University. 

This quarter of a century has 
been unique in the history of the 
world in educational advancement 
and in the local development of 
the Institute. The three members 
of the Executive Committee, out- 
side of the directors of the training 
school, are Miss Harriet Vittum, 
President, Mr. Edward C. Went- 
worth, and Mr. James R. Angell. 
They have given most generous 
and loyal interest and attention to 
the school, and now announce to 
its friends the inauguration of 
six months’ celebration of its Silver 
Anniversary. 

This series of Silver Jubilee en- 
tertainment was opened with .an 
address by Capt. Chas. E. Mer- 
riam of the University of Chicago 
on A Trip to the Italian Battle 
Fronts, illustrated with remarkable 
pictures from Italy. One of the 
Italian opera singers lent great 
charm to the occasion. Other 
public events will follow during 
the first six months of the year. 
It is planned to end the series with 
a 25th Anniversary Celebration by 
the Training School, its alumnae, 
and friends. This closing event of 
the six months’ celebration will take 


place the end of June with a'notable 
educational and social program. 


Daily Vacation Bible Schools 


International Association 
of Daily Vacation Bible Schools 
has recently issued its annual 


report, showing gratifying growth 
and progress. This movement 
was founded in New York in 1901 
by the present director of the 
association, whose attention was 
drawn to the need of bringing 


together idle children, idle 
churches, and idle students for 
community welfare on the East 
Side. As an _ experiment, five 


church buildings were opened for 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools, 

which manual work, organized 
play, and Bible study went hand 
in hand. Other denominations 
opened their churches in later 
years, until, in 1907, the call from 
other cities showed that the time 
had come for a national movement. 

The total number of schools 
under the association is now 513. 
The number of children enrolled, 
73,812. The total number of 
states, provinces, and foreign na- 
tions represented, 34. 

A fully equipped school has 
four student teachers regularly 
employed and paid, one man who 
serves as principal, and three 
women who have charge respec- 
tively of the music, manual, and 
kindergarten departments. The 
term is for six weeks, beginning on 
the Monday following the Fourth 
of July, thus taking the children 
off the streets during the long 
summer vacation. 

The work is of special value in 
cities where there is a congested 
foreign community and is of great 
help in making good Americans. 
Fifty races and types are repre- 
sented in the enrollment. 


RECONSTRUCTION OPENS 


GOV’T JOBS TO TEACHERS 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government 
examinations soon to be held throughout the entire 
country. The positions to be filled pay from $1100 
to $1800; have short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. C264, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination dates and places 
and large descriptive book, showing the positions 
open and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 
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The Kindergarten and First Grade 


Dr. Jenny B. Merrill, formerly 
Director of Kindergartens, New 
York City, has an active part in 
the work of the Vacation Bible 


Schools. 


Kindergarten Mothers’ 
Meetings 


AN interesting series of mothers’ 
meetings is being held this year 
under the auspices of the Bangor 
(Me.) Public Kindergartens. 

At the January meeting, an 
address on The Forward Look was 


given by Miss Grace Carden,’ 


Home Demonstration Agent, Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, and 
one on Social Hygiene by Dr. 
Florence L. Meredith, Represent- 
ative from the women’s section 
of the Social Hygiene Commission, 
War Department of the United 
States. In February, a patriotic 
meeting was held in the evening 
for the benefit of both fathers and 
mothers, with patriotic music, and 
a stereopticon lecture on What 
Our Couniry Did to Help Win the 
War. 


ber of Commerce. 

The March program includes a 
reading, The Consecration of Home 
Life, a story, The Closing Door, 
and an address on The Physical 
Care and Training of Children in 
the Home by Dr. Leverett Dale 
Bristol, Commissioner State De- 
partment of Health. 

In April, the subject of the ad- 
dress will be Relation of Right Food 
to a Better Chance in Life by Miss 
Dorothea Beach, Department of 
Home Economics, University of 
Maine. An appropriate reading 
and music will also be given 

For the May meeting the special 
subject of Mouth Hygiene will be 
presented through a stereopticon 
lecture, the slides being obtained 
from the State Department of 
Health. 

The closing of the series in June 
will be marked by more patriotic 
music, a reading on Better Films 
Message, and a lecture on Women’s 
Work and Reconstruction by Mrs. 
Florence A. Warner, Director of 
Home Department, Maine Agri- 
cultural and Industrial League. 

Several other special meetings 
for parents and older children are 
to be held during the season, with 
stereopticon talks. 


This was made possible by ¢ 
the courtesy of the Bangor Cham- {f 


Boxes containin 
children at an except eon ly low price: 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.50 


Crayon Work and Painting, $0.50 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 


1o Christmas bowing Cards, $0.10 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 14th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


34th YEAR 


Albert 


NEW YORK 
DENVER 
SPOKANE . 


437 Fifth Avenue 
Symes Building 
Peyton Building 


A DIDJR EJS S AN Y OFFICE 


49 Murray St. 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


NEW YORK 


25 E. Jackson Bld., Chicago 


Our booklet “Teaching as a Busi- 


ness’’ with timely chapters on Peace 


Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters 


of Application, etc., sent FREE. 


| THE BEST PENCIL FOR KINDERGARTEN 


Eagle No. 245. Alpha, medium large diameter, large black lead. 


It is important to know that this Pencil possesses several unique and indispensable qualities for kindergarten 
and first year work, and is recommended by the leading supervisors. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th Street 


New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY’S NEW HOME 


(From ‘‘Moderator Topics’’—Henry Pattengill, Editor.| 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue 


That’s a handsome, substantial, attrac- 
tive new home that Thomas Charles 
Company moved into. That neighbor- 
hood seems to have great attraction for 
the school publishing houses. This com- 

| pany has — established 40 years in 
| Chicago. are northwestern agents 
| of the Milton 9 radley Company. 


| We don’t know of any firm that de- 
| serves success any more than does this 
| one. Courteous, square-dealing, capable, 

progressive, and patriotic. May the firm 


| be as happy and es ae in the new 
house as in the ol 


OUR BUILDING can be easily reached 
by any of the following routes: 


First:—Any street car going south on 
Wabash Avenue, except Indiana Avenue, 
to 23d Street, one block east, or Indiana 
Avenue car to 23d Street, three blocks 
east. 


Second:—South Side elevated to 22d 
Street Station, five blocks east, half block 
| south. 


Third:—Illinois Central Railroad to 
22d Street Station, one block west, half 
block south. 
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GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Occupations for the Nursery 


enerous mows of correct kindergarten material for one or two 


249 S827 ALPHA EAGLE PENCIL CO. 
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The printed program announc- 
ing these meetings is made very 
attractive by the addition of A 
Resolution, appropriate 
short quotations, several poems, 
and an announcement of the 
Mothers’ Course in Reading ar- 
ranged by the Bureau of Educa- 


tion. 
Book Notices 
PROJECTS IN THE PRIMARY 

Grapes. By Alice M. Krac- 

kowizer. Illustrated. J. B. 

Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

Price, $1.28 net. 

The progressive primary teacher 
who wishes to make use of ‘‘proj- 
ects and problems” in her teach- 
ing, and to eliminate formalities 
from her school, according to the 
best modern educational thought, 
will welcome this helpful book. 
It does not give lesson plans, but 
plans and outlines for series of 
lessons to cover many days of 
work, using as the fundamental 
principle of organization the ex- 
periences and activities of children 
as the author has known them in 
and outside the class room. 

The book ‘purposes to break 
down the artificial barrier between 
the first grade and the kinder- 
garten; to do away with much of 
the formalism and mechanism of 
the early grades; to have the 
child continue in as normal a way 
as possible those life activities in 
which he is engaged outside of 
school; to do this in the manner 
which will best further his ad- 
justment to new activities in which 
he takes part; to make the child 
increasingly intelligent and much 
more active in his response to his 
environment.”’ 

“Purposeful activity’ on the 
part of the children ‘should be 
the aim of the school, and the 
author takes up this subject of 
purposeful activity in its relation 
to play, construction work, social 
experience, nature experience, lit- 
erature, formal subjects, and in 
its ethical aspect. Each chapter 
is made concrete by examples and 
a helpful bibliography is given. 


THOSE WEARING GLASSES—or who use their 
Eyes constantly—will find great relief in Murine 
applications. In the schoolroom Eyes are often 
irritated by chalk dust, and eye strain induced by 
faulty systems of lighting. Apply Murine to school 
children’s eyes to restore normal conditions. 
Murine does not smart—is soothing in its action. 
Murine Eye Remedy » Chicago, sends Book 
of the Eye free on request. Your Druggist sup- 
plies you with Murine. 


The book is suited to the needs 
of normal school classes and read- 
ing circles, and for the use of any 
teachers of kindergarten or first 
four grades. 


EDUCATING BY STORY-TELLING. 
By Katherine Dunlap Cather. 
World Book Company, Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, N. Y. Price, 
$1.60. 


This book has grown out of years 
of experience with children of all 
ages and all classes, and its aim 
is to show the value of story-telling 
as an educational tool for the use 
of all workers with children. It 
contains certain features that are 
unique making it a valuable addi- 
tion to story-telling literature. A 
busy mother or teacher will find 
it helpful in her effort to establish 
standards in literature and art and 
in thought and action. 

After discussing the purpose and 
aim of story-telling in general, the 
chapters take up the story inter- 
ests of childhood as shown in the 
different ages, dividing them into 
the Rhythmic Period, Imaginative 
Period, Heroic Period, and Roman- 
tic Period. A list of stories suit- 
able for each period is appended. 

Next the subjects of building 
the story and telling it are taken 
up, and then the use of story-tell- 


TEACHER 


Pacific Office : 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Frank K. Welles 


ing in developing an appreciation 
of literature, music, art, and in 
teaching ethics. A chapter is de- 
voted to dramatization, with a 
bibliography of material. 

Part Two discusses the use of 
story-telling to illuminate some 
schoolroom subjects, like history, 
geography, and nature study. 

About thirty stories not com- 
monly known are printed in full, 
and a list of stories by months for 
each school grade from first to 
eighth inclusive is added together 
with a complete bibliography. 

Experienced  story-tellers will 
find some ideas that are new and 
interesting and the inexperienced 
will find help and encouragement. 

The book forms a part of the 
Play School Series, based on the 
work of the Demonstration Play 
School of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and edited by Clark W. 
Hetherington. 

Teachers who are not familiar 
with the little booklet called The Use 
of the Dictionary—Games with the 
Dictionary, should send to the pub- 
lishers,G. & C. Merriam Co.,Spring- 
field, Mass., for a copy. It is one 
of their useful little “helps for the 
teacher’’ in training pupils in the 
use and appreciation of the Mer- 
riam-Webster dictionaries and will 
be found very suggestive. 


We Can Place You in Better Positions 
Write NOW for “‘The Road to Good Positions” 


AND ENROLLMENT 


Qe 
ROCKY M7 TEA CHERS 
ACENcCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 

WM. RUFFER, A.M., MANAGER 


THE EDUCATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE OF THE WEST 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


Summer School starts June 28 and will continue for 6 weeks 


Kindergarten and Elementary grade train- 
ing. Two and three year courses. Accredited 
in Illinois and other states. Our teachers in 
great demand. School residence offers a de- 
lightful home life. Situated in one of Chicago's 
most exclusive neues neighborhoods. For 
free catalog address Registrar, CHICAGO 
KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE, 923 Fine 
Arts Bldg., 410 S. Michigan’ Blvd., 
Chicago. 


National Kindergarten ad Elementary College 


Summer School June 17 to August 8 


Kindergarten and Elementary methods, undergraduate and advanced. 
General lectures 
on the problems of reconstruction in education facing the schools. 
Special courses in school gardening, folk dancing, playground 


Credit applied toward diploma. Practice Schools, 


athletics, children’s dietaries. 


Dormitories on College grounds. Chicago offers many social advan- 
tages — parks, playgrounds, bathing beaches, churches, libraries, 


theaters, concerts. 
For illustrated announcement, address 
Box 125 2944 Michigan Boulevard 


Chicago 
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